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THE ZULU WAR. 


ys latest news from South Africa tends to dispel the 
hope that had been formed of an early termination of 
the war. The supposed envoys from CrrEewayo prove to 
be messengers of humble rank, who were probably sent 
rather to collect information than to prepare the way for 
serious negotiations. It is perhaps doubtful whether an 
immediate termination of the war would be permanently 
beneficial, although it would be wrong to reject reasonable 
terms of peace. The balance of loss in the campaign may 
have been on the side of the Zulus, but no equivalent suc- 
cess has counterbalanced the disaster of Isandula and the 
partial checks which have been incurred in various 
skirmishes. Having discovered his own strength, the 
enemy may perhaps be crafty enough to foresee that, 
after the conclusion of peace, the great army which is 
invading his country will be recalled or dispersed. There 
is no colonial force which, even with the aid of the regular 
troops ordinarily stationed in South Africa, could make 
head against CeTewayo’s formidable power. A decisive 
victory, or the occupation of a considerable part of Zulu- 
land, might perhaps produce more definite submission. 
The different columns which are executing combined 
movements in advance may possibly have completed their 
task before Lord CHELMsFoRD is superseded by Sir GaRNET 
Wotsetey. The newspaper Correspondents who infest 
modern English warfare already censure some or all of 
the officers in command for sluggishness, want of enter- 
prise, or deficient skill. It is but fair to wait till the 
campaign is commenced before inflicting condemnation on 
Lord CHELMsForD and his lieutenants. The difficulty of pro- 
viding supplies has undoubtedly been great, and it may be 
that a judicious plan of operations is about to be vigorously 
executed. To civilians the details which have been pub- 
lished convey but vague information; and the strategy 
which is applicable to a difficult country and an unseen 
enemy can scarcely conform to scientific rules. According 
to the latest accounts, the whole army is advancing with- 
cut serious opposition into the heart of the enemy’s 
country. If the movement proves to be decisive, the 
credit of success will belong to Lord CuELMsForD and his 
lieutenants. 

On one melancholy episode of the war a partial opinion 
may now be legitimately formed. The Court of Inquiry 
has recommended the trial by Court-martial of the officer 
who survived the Prince Imperiat without an attempt to 
rescue or defend him. The troopers, of whom not one 
stayed to help the Prince to mount, are protected by their 
humble rank. It will be for the Court-martial to determine 
the validity of Lieutenant Carry’s plea that he was 
not technically in command of the party. No sadder 
occurrence has at any time thrown a slur on English 
military honour. The Deputy QuARTERMASTER-GENERAL 
seems to have satisfied himself that no special pre- 
cautions were necessary when so remarkable a guest of 
the army and the nation was exposed to obvious risk. It 
is admitted that the actual escort was too weak; and 
perhaps Colonel Harrison supposed that a larger body 
seal have been detailed for the service. Additional 
numbers would have been useless if officer and men 
thought only of saving their own lives when they were 
surprised by the Zulus. Lord Cuetmsrorp lately an- 
nounced, in a private letter, his determination to keep the 
Paice as much as possible in his own sight. When he 


allowed him to join a detachment engaged in reconnoitring, 
he can scarcely have failed to issue orders that the Prince 
should be the object of special care. The injudicious 
selection of a halting-place surrounded by cover for the 
enemy is probably to be attributed to the Princz’s in- 
experience ; but, even if he was in command of the 
party, the officer who accompanied him is responsible for 
a share in the blunder, if he failed to remonstrate. It is 
probable that, when the Zulus learn the importance of 
their victim, they may feel additional confidence in their 
good fortune. The same event has perhaps depressed the 
spirits of the invading army; anditis possible that thearrival 
of a new Commander-in-Chief may serve as a wholesome 
diversion. Sir Garner Wotsetey has hitherto enjoyed 
uniform good luck in his different enterprises, except 
indeed that he has been more than once severely 
wounded. 

It is not yet known whether Sir Barrie Frere accepts 
the change in his commission by which the Eastern 
provinces and the country which is the seat of war 
are withdrawn from his jurisdiction. There is no 
reason to suppose that his devotion to the public ser- 
vice will be affected by personal feeling; but he may 
perhaps think that he can no longer usefully interfere 
in the larger questions of colonial policy. He is, indeed, 
instructed to promote to the best of his ability the federa- 
tion on which the Colonial Office is, in spite of disappoint- 
ments, still apparently bent; but, if such a scheme is prat- 
ticable, the best chance of achieving union depended on 
the previous establishment of a common government in 
matters of imperial concern. Sir BartLe Frere has ac- 
quired the confidence of the Cape Colony, and the war of 
which he is the principal author is for many reasons 
popular at Natal. His sympathy with the Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal appears to have in some degree won 
their confidence, and his proposed annexation of Zululand, 
if he had succeeded in accomplishing it, would have been 
acceptable to the whole white population of South 
Africa. For the present the federation seems to be un- 
attainable, and there is no other considerable measure 
to be carried. _The concentration of military and 
political authority in the hands of the ComMANDER-IN- 
CuirF might perhaps have been approved by the Hicu 
Commissioner himself. His own authority had not pre- 
vented a serious collision between Lord CHELMsForD and 
Sir H. Butwer; and it is highly desirable that the re- 
sources of Natal should as far as possible be made avail- 
able for the purposes of the campaign. The transfer to 
Sir Garner WoLsELEY of the power of settling the terms 
of peace undoubtedly implies a want of confidence on the 
part of the Government in Sir Bartte Frere’s modera- 
tion, and perhaps in his docility. It might have been 
difficult for the High Commissioner, who had repeatedly 
announced the necessity of undertaking the administra- 
tion of Zululand, to negotiate a treaty in which the 
independence of Crrewayo might be recognized. If 
Sir Barrie is content to subside into the position of 
an ordinary governor of a colony, his decision will 
have proceeded from simple motives of patriotism. He 
appears never to have accepted the rebuke which was pro- 
voked by his unauthorized declaration of war. It is 
because he is the advocate of an aggressive policy, as the 
only effective mode of defence, that Sir BartLe Frere has 
lately been received with enthusiasm at Cape Town. His 
speech indicates no doubt that he was right from first to 
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last, though he decorously abstains from drawing the 
necessary inference that the Imperial Government and 
Parliament are in the wrong. He perhaps expresses his 
opinion more freely because he is no longer charged with 
the conduct of the war which he unhesitatingly justifies. It 
is not certain that an extension of territory may not prove 
to be indispensable ; but the Government at home, having 
resolved, in accordance with general opinion, to prefer | 
more moderate demands, is justified in selecting, in the | 
person of Sir Garner Wo.seLEy, an agent who may be’ 
trusted not to exceed his instructions. 
The expediency of including the Transvaal in Sir) 
Garnet WOLSELEY’s province is more doubtful. The dispute | 
with the malcontent Dutch farmers involves more compli- | 
cated issues than the trial of strength with the Zulus. It 
is now admitted that the annexation, although it may | 
have been recommended by plausible reasons, was a | 
political mistake. A little delay would probably have | 
caused a permanent union which would have left no feel- 
ing of resentment behind. It is nearly certain that Crte- | 
wayoO would soon have employed against his Dutch , 
neighbours the great force which he has long been 
organizing. The controversy whether his power was | 
really formidable has since received an unhappy solution ; 
and it is improbable that the influence of the Adminis- | 
trator of Native Affairs in Natal would have long sufficed | 
to postpone his purpose of invasion. The Dutch Goverr- | 
ment of the Transvaal had at that time neither an army | 
nor a revenue, and the Republic must necessarily have 
appealed to the neighbouring English authorities for 
assistance. Compliance with the demand would have 
established a virtual protectorate, which would natu- 
rally have ended in a closer union. Sir THEOPHILUS | 
SuHepstone’s sudden and premature annexation was 
accomplished without the employment or even the | 
presence of a military force; but the people or 
their leaders complain that they were taken by surprise, 
and that their allegiance was transferred to the Crown of 
England without their assent or co-operation. They have 
consequently refused to take part in a war which is in a 
great measure undertaken for their benefit; and at one 
time they threatened a diversion in favour of their own im- 
placable enemies. Sir Bartte Frere’s tact and courage, 
and perhaps his participation in some of their prejudices, 
have done more to conciliate the Boers of the Transvaal 
than any previous negotiations. The withdrawal of his 
personal influence may not improbably undo the beneficial 


effect of his visit to Pretoria. A stranger who has 
firm disputed titles to lands in South Africa may per- 


Puritans reposed in his predecessor. 


LORD SALISBURY IN THE CITY. 


A DINNER given to the sitting Conservative members 
for the City afforded a convenient opportunity for 
the party to express its hopes of future triumphs, and for 
Lord Satispury to give a sketch of what he thinks Con- 
servative candidates may most conveniently and properly 
say when the next general election takes place. If Con- 
servatives are taunted with having forsaken domestic for 
foreign politics, they may easily reply that it was not their 
doing that affairs in the East got into a mess, and that it 
was not the Ministry so much as the nation that became 
absorbed in watching and discussing the fortunes 
of Turkey. When they go further, and say that 
their ~~ having to create a foreign policy, did 
ereate one, and that it turned out to be successful, 
they at least say what cannot easily be gainsaid. The 


Government will excite any great amount of attention 
when the general election comes. There is now a general 
disposition throughout Europe to keep quiet. As Lord 
Satispury pointed ont, every great Continental nation 
has its own special reasons for wishing to keep the peace. 
Each has its own internal troubles, and is striving in its 
own way to get as best it can through times which, if not 
alarming, are certainly hard. The struggle that scems 
now impending is one that is fought, not with swords or 
guns, but with rival or hostile tariffs. In the long run it 
is by no means impossible that the isolation which Pro- 
tection produces may foster antipathies or jealousies which 
will sow the seeds of war. Although the peaceful influ- 
ence of commerce has been exaggerated, it is indisputable 
that the free interchange of the products of different 
nations establishes interests and awakens feelings which 
tend, unless counteracted, to make nations bear with each 
other; and if this interchange is impeded, the seeds of 
irritation or alienation must be sown. But, for the present, 
the influences of the introduction of the close system 
which almost every great Continental nation has adopted 
are in favour of peace. For the disturbing elements 
it contains have not had time to show themselves, 
and the complications attendant on the change occupy 
the national mind. Social as well as financial difficulties 
are also taxing the wisdom and strength of Continental 
nations ; and Russia, more especially, has the very exist- 
ence of government to consider and maintain. If Eng- 
land has no reason to think that a new European war is 
impending, it will be difficult to revive interest in the 
disputes which the foreign policy of the Ministry has 
provoked in the past. From an electioneering point of 
view this tells both for and against the Conservatives. It 
saves them from a revival of the exhausted controversies 
as to Bulgarians and Turks and the importance of Con- 
stantinople; but it also makes men careless of such benefits 


_as those which the Conservatives contend their foreign 


policy has secured for the country. 


Lord Sartspury has, however, done his utmost to pro- 
vide for this contingency, and has suggested what his 
followers are to say when they are taunted with the very 
little in the way of legislation which a Conservative Go- 
vernment with an overwhelming majority has done in six 
consecutive sessions. First, and above all, they are to 
abuse their opponents, comparing them to surgeons who 
are always cutting off legs, or toarchitects who are always 
pulling down houses. In the next place, they are to urge 


| that the Conservative way of dealing with a grievance is 
never suspected that texts from the Old Testament con- | 


a peculiar but very effective one. A grievance is not to 


be altogether denied, but it is to be reduced to its true 
haps not easily sueceed to the confidence which Dutch | ti 


Ministry undoubtedly showed spirit in resisting the pre- 
tensions of Russia; and, in the end, they preserved the | 

of Europe. If it is diffieult to prove that the Anglo- | 

urkish convention and the acquisition of Cyprus are of 

any use to England, it is also difficult to disprove it. In- 
the Afghan war the Ministry were both bold and fortunate ; 
and an advantageous peace, concluded without anything 
like-real fighting, placed them in the pleasant position of 
discomfiting the gloomy prophets of an assured disaster. 
To those who object to the Zulu war the Conservatives 
ean truly say that they never authorized it; and to those 
who like to see dangerous savages exterminated they can 
say that they have done their best to exterminate them. 
Bat it may be doubted whether the foreign policy of the 


proportions—a half or a quarter of what it is said to be. 
Attention is then to be confined to what Lord Satispury 
calls the kernel of the grievance, to a fraction of a 
fraction ; and some change is to be made here, the kernel 
being pared, sealed up, or cut out, but so that no one can 
feel what is being done. Thus things are put right while 
every one remains happy. This is, no doubt, a very 
ingenious way of apologizing for or defending absti- 
nence from legislation; but it would be simpler to say 
that the Conservatives have found few measures they 
wished to carry, and have been unable to carry many out 
of the few to which they made up their minds to give a 
languid support. The nation for nearly six years has not 
wished to see Parliament doing much, and Parliament has 
readily fallen in with this feeling. Whether the temper 
that loves inaction will display itself as strongly at the 
next general election as it did at the last, no one can pre- 
tend to say. But, even if there is no renewal of interest 
in what used to be thought the burning questions of the 
day, the Liberal party need not despair of at least a partial 
success. There is, to begin with, a love of change for its 
own sake, a wish to see what other men will do, which 
endangers every Ministry in its turn after it has enjoyed 
some years of power. And then little things tell against 
a Ministry at the time of an election quite as much as 
great things. In minor matters the present Government 
has, especially of late, not been very successful. It has 
allowed the army to sink intoa state which is a peril 
to the nation, and is hard on the taxpayers, who pay mil- 
lion after million to have, not skeleton regiments of bays, 
but an adequate and efficient force. Special mistakes, too, 
have been made. It is not creditable that the chiefs of 
the Army and Navy departments should have to own that 
they are ignorant of the usages of the services over which 
they preside; and the Secretary of Saare for Wak has 
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shown a fatal facility in adopting amendments which 
would have been altogether unnecessary if he had begun 
with a definite and well-reasoned opinion, and had stuck to 
it. Offence, too, has been given by the behaviour of some 
of the minor leaders of the party, who have created the 
painful impression that the faults displayed so conspicuously 
by the rampant section of the Irish party are not all 
on one side. These are small matters, and do not touch 
the greater men of the party. But in old days no one 
thought that the curt dogmatism of Mr. Lowe or the 
bluff arrogance of Mr. Ayrton could be fairly laid 
at the door of Mr. Guapstone or Lord GRanVILLE; 


and yet there was a general impression that Mr. GLADSTONE | 


suffered at election-time for the errors of his subordinates. 
The suspicion, too, that the repeal of the Indian cotton 
duties was an election manceuvre affects few electors, for 

few electors care about India; but it affects some, 
and they feel sore about what is no doubt a little matter, 
just as some years ago scrupulous persons felt sore about 
the Ewelme and Co.uer affairs. A Ministry, no doubt, 
which the nation heartily wishes to see in office gets over 
with ease things of this sort, and even things much more 
open to criticism ; but, if the nation is tired of a Ministry, 
or is not quite certain whether it is tired of it or not, small 
causes of discontent are apt to tell. 

Although Lord Satissury laid it down as an 
electioneering axiom that there is no chance of 
Lord Hartincton coming into power, he paid the 
leader of the Opposition the compliment of regard- 
ing him as so far formidable that Conservatives may 
reasonably speculate on the position which, if he did 
come into power, Lord Hartineton would occupy. Lord 
Sauispury likened Lord Hariineron to the Turkish 
Government, and insubordinate Liberals to the Circassians 
who acted in the name of the Turkish Government, but 
defied it, and did many dreadful things of which their 
employers nominally disapproved, but by which they were 
quite willing to profit if they saw their way to do so. The 
comparison, although a legitimate flower of party rhetoric, 
is not quite fair to Lord Hartineton. He has shown a 
courage and a desire to do what he thinks right, and to 
help at the cost of personal feelings the paramount 
cause of orderly government, which have very greatly 
raised him in public estimation, and to which it would 
be difficult to find any parallel in the history of the 
Turkish Government. His dignified assertion of his own 
independence, and his honest zeal for the credit of Par- 
liament, have done more to help Lord Harriyeron’s party 
than the vexatious folly of those whom Lord Satispury 
calls’ the Circassians has done to weaken it. Every 
Liberal leader, from Lord Grey to Mr. Giapstont, has had 
a tail which it was difficult to manage; but experience 
has shown that it is easier to manage this tail when the 
party is in office than when it is in opposition. Mr. Bricut 
and Mr. Coppmn were once the Circassians of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON; but the Turkish Government of the Palmer- 
stonian era managed to keep its Circassians in tolerable 
order, or to separate itself from their extravagances. 
Lord Harrineron might equally hope that, for a time 
at least, he would be able, if in office, to reduce his tail 
to insignificance or coax it into obedience. The Irish 
obstructives are of course in a different position, and Lord 
Hartinaton probably could not manage them; but he 
could not possibly manage them less than Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore does. There is no very obvious reason why 
Lord Hartineton should not preside with suecess over a 
Ministry, and lead with success a majority of what may 
be termed the established Liberal type, it only the con- 
stituencies would send enough members to support him. 
That they will do this at the next election may perhaps 
be nearly, if not quite, as improbable as Lord 
pronounces it to be. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH OBSTRUCTION. 


Se proceedings of the House of Commonson Saturday, 
Monday, and Thursday last were a kind of epitome of 
all that Parliamentary proceedings ought not to be. Ob- 
struction was represented in all itsforms. There was designed 
obstruction on the part of certain Irish members. There 
was undesigned, but equally effective, obstruction on the 
part of certain English members. The Government and 
the Chairman of Committees were openly insulted. The 
Opposition was threatened with open schism. 


| of the Speaker himself was openly cuallenged. With all 

these sources of confusion in full working, it is not strange 
that a question so unimportant, in comparison with in- 
dividual crotchets, as the maintenance of discipline in the 
army should have gone to the wall. Indeed some of those 
who took part in these debates would probably not be sorry 
if discipline and the army came to an end together. Such 
a catastrophe would be an acknowledged triumph for the 
more advanced Irish Home Rulers, and perhaps scarcely 
less a triumph for English humanitarians. 

Each of the three days had its special form of obstruction 
allotted to it. Saturday was the Irish opportunity. Monday 
was given over to the English. Thursday brought the au- 
| thorities of the House into the arena. On Saturday the 
| House sat from half-past one till midnight, and before it 
rose it had taken a quarter of an hour from the Sunday. 
This last proceeding, by the way, it pleased the Times to 

describe as a prolongation of the sitting “into the small 
“hours of the Sabbath.” In the improbable event of 
some future historian consulting a leading article of the 
Times upon a questionof fact, he will be surprised to find that 
in July, 1879, the House of Commons sat continuously for 

a week. There will be no escape from this conclusion, 
_ because there is no other way in which a Saturday sitting 
‘can be “ prolonged into the small hours of the Sabbath.” 
The only “Sabbath” known to an English Parliament is 
the dies Sabbati; and as on this occasion the House did 
not begin its sitting until the afternoon of that day, 
seven days must have gone round before it could again 
reach the “small hours’’ which, when it met, were already 
behind it. Happily even the endurance of an Irish ob- 
structive is not yet equal tothis task. On Saturday, how- 
ever, that endurance proved equal to a good deal. From 
seven o'clock till midnight nothing was discussed except 
the question, so dear to Irish members, whether they 
should discuss anything. First of all, Mr. Parnett moved 
to report progress, and found five members to support 
him. Then he moved that the Chairman do leave the chair, 
and found his minority diminished by one. Major O’Gorman 
and Mr. Biccar then made similar motions in succession 
with precisely the same results. Up to this point the pro- 
cess of going into the lobby was the expedient used to 
waste time. The next incident was a motion to report 
progress, which was negatived without a division, but not 
until an hour or two had been spent in discussing it. 
Then a few clauses of the Bill were allowed to pass by 
way of variety. Finally, an hour was devoted to the 
inquiry whether a particular amendment, moved without 
notice by Mr. ParNELL, ought to have been placed on the 
paper. Of course this long sitting was diversified by 
numberless incidents of lesser importance. Occasionally a 
member of the majority would lose his temper, and say 
something uncivil of the minority, only to be lectured in 
his turn by a member of the majority who had kept his 
temper. Mr. Catan made a charge of unfairness which 
every one who heard him thought was directed against 
the Chairman. After sufficient confusion had been created 
by this incident, and by the remonstrances called forth by 
it, Mr. Canian explained that he had not been thinking of 
Mr. Rarxes, but only of Her Masgsry’s Government. 
Altogether the Irish members were left completely masters 
of the field. They had determined that nothing should 
come of the Saturday’s sitting, and nothing came of it. 

The proceedings of Monday were of a different cha- 
racter. Colonel Srantey had said on the Saturday that, 
when the Committee came to the schedules in which the 
words “corporal punishment” were used, he proposed to 
make a statement which he hoped would be found satis- 
factory. Under pressurefrom both sides of the House, Colonel 
Sranxey inthe end decided to make this statement at once; 
and on Monday, before going into Committee, he said 
that, after consultation with the military authorities, the 
Government had determined to confine corporal punish- 
ment to offences which under the Act would otherwise be 
punishable with death. For the momentit looked asifthe hope 
Colonel Sranuey had expressed on the Saturday was going 
to be fulfilled. The House cheered his statement, and 
seemed ready to go on with the Bill. It turned out, how- 
ever, that this apparent calm was merely the result of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S absence from the House. Before the Com- 
mittee had done more than reject an amendment of Mr. 
Parnety’s, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had returned, and from that 
moment no more business was got through. First of all, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN raised the question whether Colonel 


The aetion | SraNLeY’s announcement answered to his own anticipatory 


| | 
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description of it; and in the course of the debate upon 
this point it turned out that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the terms of that anticipatory 
description had been. It was admitted that Colonel 
Srantey had hoped that the promised statement would 

rove satisfactory to somebody ; but whether that some- 
ely was the Opposition or the Committee generally 
was warmly debated. Whether Colonel Stayiry had or 


had not said what he was expected to say, there was no | 


doubt as to the estimate in which the Opposition held his 
concession. For any good that his attempt at conciliation 
did, it might as well not have been made. The only effect 
of it was to create an impression that, if the Government 
were sufficiently badgered, they would in the end give 
way and abolish flogging altogether. Unfortunately Mr. 
Cuampertatn had other than Radical support in pressing 
the adoption of this step. The right course for the 
Opposition leaders to take would have been to support 
the Government in resisting an attempt to do by a suc- 
cession of side winds what the House had refused to do 
when the question was directly before it. At any mo- 
ment at which Mr. CuaMBERLAIN might choose to take a 
vote upon the retention of flogging, he would be defeated 
by a large majority ; and, conscious of this, he evidently 
prefers to try to wear out the patience of the majority by 
opposing each specific provision under which flogging may 
be inflicted. Upon this question Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a 
fanatic, and as such he is beyond the reach of argument. 
Bat Mr. Bricut and Mr. Forster are not fanatics, and they 
ought not to have associated themselves, even in appear- 
ance, with tactics which, if persevered in, would leave the 
Government no choice but either dangerously to restrict 
the liberties of minorities or to give up the hope of carry- 
ing on public business. Happily there was a conspicuous 
exception on the front Opposition bench to this general 
disposition to make capital out of tactics when pursued 
by others to which those who consented to profit by them 
would not have condescended in their own persons. Lord 
Hartixeton’s speech was in all respects worthy of the 
leader of a constitutional Opposition. Ifthe Liberal party 
can only be “consolidated” by abject submission on the 
part of the majority to an arrogant and aggressive 
minority, it had better remain in fragments. Lord Har- 
TINGTON would be far more a power in the country, what- 
ever he might be at this moment in the House of 
Commons, if he were visited with the tremendous penalty 
of Mr. Cuampretatn’s withdrawal from the ranks of his 
supporters than if he consented to retain him by unworthy 
sacrifices. It is not courage in expressing unpopular 
opinions that brings a political leader into lasting dis- 
repute. Itmay be convenient for Mr. Cuamprrcatn that 
the Opposition should be led by men who, having no con- 
victions of their own, are perfectly ready to give effect to 
his convictions. That is a very natural desire in a poli- 
tician who values results more than means, and who, pro- 
vided that he enjoys the substance of power, is willing to 
leave the shadow of it to some one else. But this is not the 
kind of leadership by which the Liberal party will gain 
inthe end. Ifthe divergence between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and Lord Harrineron is too great for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
to consent any longer to follow him, by all means let him 
declare his independence. If the country once understands 
between what men and what policies it has to chose, it 
will not, we suspect, be either slow to decide or quick to 
decide wrongly. 

Upon the proceedings of Thursday we shall say nothing, 
because writing, as we necessarily do, in ignorance of 
what took place in the House of Commons last night, 
only half the facts are before us. The question of ob- 
struction seems to be passing into a new phase, and it will 
be surprising if it is not soon found nece: to deal with 
it in a manner different from any that has yet been 
attempted. 


EGYPTIAN EXILES. 


f Naas first and greatest of Egyptian exiles has arrived 

in Italy. If only he can find a palace large enough 
for his numerous suite and harem, Ismam PasHa intends 
to live at Naples. He could scarcely have made a better 
choice, for Naples is about half-way between the capitals of 
the West and Alexandria, and affords a convenient station 
whence the fallen Viceroy can look before and after. He 
finds himself, too, the guest of a nation which takes a great 


interest in Egypt, and regards with jealousy that supre- 
macy of England and France in Egyptian matters to which 
its political weakness makes it bow, but which it would 
much like to thwart and embarrass so far as it dared to do 
so. Ismam PasHa must have looked forward for many 
years to exile as the probable end of his career, if it was 
not cut short by assassination; and unless rumour has 
belied him, he has long been engaged in making those 
financial arrangements for comfort in retirement which 
prudence suggests to princes who feel that their throne rests 
on a precarious basis. And if he was to be exiled he could 
scarcely have met his fate ina shape more agreeable to him- 
self. He had not to steal away in a cab and call himself 
Mr. Smiru, as a predecessor in exile still more illustrious 
and still more prudent than he had to do in his day. He 
left Egypt with every honour paid him, and quitted 
Alexandria just as an English Prime Minister would quit 
Downing Street. Some one else had been appointed 
Khedive, but that was all. The Surtay had decided that 
his term of power must come to an end, and he obeyed 
at once, and left as a Pasha would do who thought 
that he had had a fairly good time of it, and had made 
as much out of his Pashalik as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. Every possible mark of attention and respect was 
paid him on the occasion of his deposition. <A special 
train, a guard of honour, a military band playing what is 
poetically termed the Egyptian Hymn, officials in full 
costume, and groups of affectionate residents clustering to 
render him the homage of a respectful farewell, combined 
to indicate that the outgoing Pasha was a very great man, 
and had deserved, at least in the Turkish sense, well of his 
country. That the European Powers had accused him of 
treachery and tyranny was a matter of indifference to him 
and to all who were near and dear to him. European 
Powers are in the habit of accusing Turkish Pashas of 
treachery and tyranny, but no Turkish Pasha stands less 
well becanse of this accusation with himself and his 
fellows. No one can deny that among Turkish Pashas 
Ismati had been very eminent, bad made himself much 
talked of, had wasted enormous sums of money, and had 
endeavoured with much adroitness and some success 
to play off one European Power against another. His 
son naturally regarded this achievement of eminence 
not only with filial admiration but with the apprecia- 
tion which came easily to one who is now a Turkish 
Pasha in his turn. He wished to show not only that 
he respected and loved his father, but that he under- 
stood what being a good and great Pasha really meant. 
So Ismain steamed away in glory and honour towards the 
shores of Italy, and there he will wait, lapped in luxury and 
free from care, to see what happens. Perhaps his august 
master may some day have need of him again; if not in 
Egypt, still in some of those numerous provinces out of 
which a fairly good thing is still to be made. The Suntan 
seems to spend a great part of his time in exiling Pashas 
and recalling them, and Ismatrt, who has been exiled, may 
also be recalled. The Western Powers might not much 
like his being employed again, but as the authority of the 
Western Powers is now merely a question of the predomi- 
nance of their influence at Constantinople, as other influences 
may get the upper hand there, and as even the Western 
Powers may not always act together in pulling the wires 
of the Porte, it is not beyond possibility that Ismam may 
one day again be an acting Pasha. Ifhe is doomed to 
pass the rest of his days in retirement, he will still be a 
striking example to all who are in a position to emulate 
him of what a first-class successful Pasha can be, do, and 
obtain. After a brilliant career, in which he has reduced 
the mass of those under him to beggary, has built more 
palaces than he could count, and very many more than he 
could inhabit, has fought unsuccessful wars, and has 
awakened numerous jealousies among Christian nations, 
he retires, amid lavish demonstrations of honour and 
respect, to pass the evening of his days in a delightful 
climate, with everything that wealth can command at his 
disposal. This seems to be the ideal career of a Pasha, 
and it is something for any man to have exactly realised 
the special ideal of the class to which he belongs. 

Next to the late Viceroy, but next only to him, comes 
Nusar Pasa. He, too, is in exile; and the first act of 
the new Viceroy has been to intimate to him that he must 
not think of coming back to Egypt. Nusar Pasa is un- 
doubtedly a Pasha; but then he is a type of all that a 
Turkish Pasha ought not to be. He is deeply concerned 
in the interests of the humble cultivators of the soil, he 
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views with delight the reign of law, he strives honestly to 
work in accord with the Western Powers, and he is ready 
to check every abuse he can discover, and to call the 
authors of abuses to strict account. If he were an ordinary 
European, the subject of a foreign Government, and com- 
missioned to represent the ideas of the West, he would 
seem much less objectionable. But he was born a Turkish 
subject, and has been raised to power and moderate 
wealth by the favour of one of the Surran’s chief offi- 
cials. His example may therefore seem a particularly 
bad one. Some consideration must be paid to the feel- 
ings of others who have risen in the same way, and 


who naturally ask how such a man is to be tolerated. | 


Let us, for instance, try to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the present Munister of Finance, and inquire 


how he could well bear to have Nuspar Pasa too near. 


him. If a contemporary may be trusted, the history of 
this distinguished person is as follows. He was a band- 
master of a regiment, but when following that modest 
profession he had the good luck to marry the favourite 
slave of the Khedive’s mother. The couple quarrelled, 
and the husband was divorced from his wife, who married 
again. She, however, behaved‘so badly to her new husband 
that she was punished, and her first possessor, the present 
Minister, was made a Bey by way of apology to him for 
the previous harshness with which he had been treated. 
Employed in the regions of the Upper Nile, he, in con- 
junction with ‘a slave-dealer, conquered Darfur. His 
confederate, however, accused him of stealing, on which 
the Khedive himself interfered, settled the dispute, and 
made the accused Governor of Alexandria. To such a 
man it must seem positively indecent that another Pasha, 
who had risen by the favour of the same master, should 


go poking his nose into abuses, deploring the lot of such. 


creatures as peasants, and instituting tribunals with an 
intelligible system of law. Nvbar Pasna has now for some 


time been dividing his time between Cairo and the Grand | 


Hotel. For the present the Minister of Frvayce and his 
friends think Nupar Pasna had better stay at the Grand 
Hotel. They do not wish to hurt him very much. All 
that they say is that the Grand Hotel is the place for him, 
and that Cairo is not. It is really difficult to see how 
Cairo could conveniently hold the Mrnisrer of Finance 
and Nusar Pasna at the same time. The Viceroy need 
not, theoretically, make Nunar Pasoa a Minister because 
he happened to be on the spot; but he would be exposed 
to the nuisance of being continually asked why he did not 
make him a Minister, and the present Ministers would 
feel that Nupar PasHa was, even when ont of office, 
imparting a bad tone to Egyptian society, and spreading 
pernicious notions as to what a Pasha should be. If they 
entertain such opinions about Nusar PasHa—and it must 
be owned that it is very easy to see how they may natu- 
rally entertain them—it is by no means an unusual course, 
according to Turkish precedents, that they should hint to 
him, in a semi-official way, that he had better stay on at 
the Grand Hotel. He is a Turkish subject, and every 
Turkish Pasha would think himself at liberty to say that 
he did not wish to see a Turkish subject whom he thought 
dangerous in his Pashalik. If Mripsar Pasua, for in- 
stance, thought that there was a Turk abroad whose 
presence, if he returned to Syria, might cause trouble 
with the Druses, he would have no hesitation in saying 
that this person had better go on making himself com- 
fortable at Paris. And if the new Egyptian Ministry 
wished to give a hint or an order of this kind, there 
seems to be no obvious objection to the mode of giving 
it which has been adopted. M. Barror has long been 
the-recognized agent of the Viceroy at Paris, and it may 
have seemed more delicate and attentive to Nupar PasHa 
to inform him through a gentleman who is not only an 
Egyptian agent but a French Senator, rather than bluntly 
and directly to announce to him by post, that one of the 
ordinary acts of Turkish administration had been per- 
formed with regard to him. If once the position is 
accepted that the late Khedive was nothing more than a 
Turkish Pasha of a superior kind, and that the new 
Kuepive is only a Turkish Pasha as to whose continuance 
in office the Sutran will, in his wisdom, advise himself, 
outsiders are scarcely entitled to notice an occurrence 
which, strictly speaking, is within the competence and is 
altogether in harmony with the traditions of Pashadom. 
Nosar PasHa may well be content to remain for a time at 
Paris, and to have it publicly acknowledged that he is too 
good for Egypt as Egypt now is. 


But the list of Egyptian exiles does not close with the 
Viceroy and Nunar PasHa. A man may be called an exile 
by a very slight stretch of language, although he lives in 
his own house, if he is exiled from the world in which he 
has been used to move. Thus in the old days of the French 
Monarchy it was the custom of the sovereigns to exile 
courtiers who had fallen out of.their good graces to their 
country houses, where they might farm and sport, but 
could do nothing of what they wished to do and had been 
in the habit of doing. So, too, Pivs IX. always protested 
that he was an exile in the Vatican, being cut off from the 
territories which he and his predecessors had long ad- 
ministered to the glory and profit of the Church and 
the misery of their inhabitants. It would seem as if the 
fate reserved for Tewrik Pasua and his promoted bandmaster 
is to be that of exiles at Cairo. There they may liveas free 
to farm or sport as a disgraced courtier of Louis XIV., 
or as free to pray, or—if they only do it quietly and in an 
unknown tongue—to curse, as the Porr. It is said to be 
the final resolve of the Powers that there shall be instituted 
in Egypt a European Board of Control which will take 
charge of the finance and general administration of 
Egypt. The Powers will first settle how much the exiles 
at Cairo are to spend—so much for their guards, so much 
for their palaces, so much on their ordinary Pasha work, 
and so forth. ‘hey will then determine how much the 
creditors of Egypt are to get; that is, how much it is rea- 
sonable to give them, having regard to the present ex- 
haustion of the country and the inevitable fluctuations in 
prosperity attending cultivation which depends on the 
rising and falling of a river. These preliminaries settled, 
they will proceed to get in what there is to be got in. They 
will undertake the general administration of the country. 
This seems a much more effectual way of reforming Egypt 
than that of struggling to associate one or two Europeans 
as ministers with the Khedive’s bandmasters. In former days 
Italy used to be contented, or tried to think itself con- 
tented, with securing a constant preponderance of Italian 
Cardinals ; but when it wanted a real reform it simply took 
away its States from the Church and left the Pore a palace 
and a certain decency of grandeur. The general adminis- 
tration of Egyyt is introduced into the reported programme 
of the Powers as if it were aslight thing which no reason- 
able Khedive could mind losing. In real life the general 
administration of a country iseverything. It is this that 
determines how men live and what men prosper. A Pasha 
is a nobody if he cannot decide what taxes are to be paid, 
who are to be beaten into paying them, and who are to be- 
winked at when they intercept a handsome proportion of 
the proceeds before they reach the Treasury. The Board 
of Control will govern the country ; and, if it can but avoid’ 
internal dissensions, will probably govern it better than it. 
has hitherto been governed. 


A MINISTER OF COMMERCE. 


R. SAMPSON LLOYD has revived im an able 
speech and a formal motion the familiar project of 
a Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture. Almost all the 
members who took part in the debate concurred in ap- 
proving the proposal; and the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER conventionally undertook that the Government. 
should seriously consider the question. It is unfortu- 
nate that the House should have carried its complaisance- 
so far as to pass the resolution by a small majority. One 
part of Mr. Lioyp’s motion was objectionable both in 
form and principle, as he proposed that the new Minister 
should have a seat in the Cabinet. The selection from 
the Privy Council of a Committee which in fact governs 
the country has never been formally recognized by law. 
The Cabinet consists of Privy Councillors, not necessarily 
holding office, whom the First Lord of the Treasury 
thinks fit to consult. His selection among his colleagues 
of confidential advisers is partially, though not abso- 
lutely, free. It is necessary, according to modern custom, 
to include the heads of the great departments; and, 
indeed, business could not be carried on if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretaries of State, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the First Lord of the Admiralty were not 
members of the Cabinet. The Privy Seal exercises the 
same privilege, not only in virtue of his high official rank, 
but because he has no other function to discharge. The 
President of the Council has necessarily a seat in its most 
important Committee. The Prime Minister exercises his 
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discretion in allowing or refusing Cabinet rank to the | 
Presidents of the Board of Trade and ot the Local Govern. | 
ment Board, to the Secretary for Ireland, the Chancellor | 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Postmaster-General, and 
the Vice-President of the Council. Nearly all these | 
officers had seats in Mr. Giapstrone’s Cabinet, because it 
was necessary to provide room for the leaders of several | 
sections of the majority. Mr. Disragw in 1874 effected a | 
considerable reform by greatly diminishing the numbers of | 
the Cabinet. For three years the President of the Board of 
Trade was not a Cabinet Minister, and for some time the | 
Prime Minister virtually suspended the office of Privy Seal | 
by holding it himself. The Postmaster-General was for 
personal reasons admitted into the privileged circle; but 
the other Ministers of secondary rank were excluded. It 
would be undesirable to limit the Prime Minister’s liberty 
of choice. The efficient head of a department may some- 
times not be qualified to take part in the general policy of 
the Government, and at all times a small Cabinet is the 


possible that such a functionary might have shared the 
responsibility of Lord Lyrron’s arbitrary and injudicious 
measure. Mr. Cuapiin and other county members, in- 
eluding Mr. Newpeaate, supported Mr. Lioyp’s motion ; 
but they failed to show that an additional Minister 
would have any opportunity of promoting the interests of 
agriculture. If any means of counteracting the effect of 
low prices and bad harvests can be devised, the Commission 
which is about to commence its inquiries must discover 
the remedy. Questions relating to the tenure of land 
may be of the highest’ importance, but new principles of 
legislation cannot be introduced by any department. 

The anomalies which Mr. Forster pointed out in the 
distribution of official duties may, if the change is deemed 
expedient, be removed by a mere readjustment of details. 
The Government can, even without consulting Parliament, 
make some of the changes suggested, though it is not cer- 
tain that any advantage would ensue. The necessity of 
passing Orders of Council for the prevention of contagious 


_ diseases in animals could only be abolished by Act of Par- 


Tt is not a good omen for a proposed measure when all 
men speak well of it. There are always substantial 
reasons for a practical refusal to concur with a plausible 
suggestion. Ministers who are charged with the 
defence of the existing practice are careful not to 
seem to depreciate the importance of agriculture, of 
commerce, or of any other interest which may 
claim official representation. At the same time they 
understand better than the House of Commons the incon- 
venience of multiplying the great departments of State. 
Political speakers and writers too often forget that the 
main duty of a Minister is to administer, and not to legis- 
late. It is not necessary to make an addition to the 
Cabinet for the purpose of introducing or opposing Bills 
which may relate to agriculture or commerce. Mr. Lioyp 
seemed to think that a Minister of Commerce would have 
prevented the imposition, and perhaps the repeal, of the 
Indian cotton duty, and even that he would have 
prevented the last Factory Act from passing. The 
Secretary for India would scarcely have encouraged | 
the interference of a colleague in questiens relating 
to Indian revenue; and no single Minister could | 
have induced the Cabinet to incur unpopularity by re- | 
sisting the clamour for the limitation of hours of work 
in factories. Still less could a Minister of Commerce 
have prevented the colonies from imposing the protective 
duties of which Mr. Lioyp justly complains. The Colonial | 
Office, which alone communicates directly with the local 
Governments, has not been wanting in efforts to check a 
mischievous policy. Neither Canada nor Victoria would 
have been better disposed to listen to any remonstrances 
which a Minister of Commerce might have urged against 
the system of commercial exclusion. It is possible that 
the new Minister might have introduced a Bankruptcy. 
Bill; but, if the Government had been prepared to pro- 
mote an effeetive measure, the President of the Board of 
Trade or the Attorney-General was perfectly competent 
te conduct a Bill through the House. | 


Mr. Forster some years ago procured the establishment 
ofa Department of Trade in the Foreign Office; but he 
now thinks that the experiment has not been successful, 
and, as on most other occasions, he votes against the 
Government. The real obstacle to satisfactory arrange-— 
ments of foreign tariffs has not been that English in- 
terests were neglected, but that manufacturers and other 

ducers have had undue influence over Governments, 
inisters of Commerce, and Legislatures in all parts 
of the world. It is as useless to remonstrate with Prince 
Bismarck as with Mr. Berry or Sir Joun Macponatp. A 
community which is persuaded that selfishness is profitable 
will not be persuaded to the contrary by the blandish- 
ments of any English Minister. Mr. Liuoyp complained 
that, in default of official vigilance, an opportunity had been 
lost of negotiating with Brazil a revision of duties in 
return for the removal of the taxes on coffee and sugar. If 
it was a fault to confine the attention of Parliament to the 
relief of English consumers, the error of abstaining from a 
policy of reciprocity has been deliberately committed. In 
the case of the Indian cotton duties the Government has 
attended too much rather than too little to the claims 
of English producers. The Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State of the day disregarded the remon- 
strances of the Lancashire manufacturers when the duties 
were imposed, and they would not have been deterred 


from their purpose by any Minister of Commerce. It is 


liament; but the duties might easily be transferred to 
the Local Government Board, which again might, for the 
sake of symmetry, be amalgamated with the Board 
of Trade. The administration of the Public Health Act 
has at different times been entrusted to a separate 
department, to a branch of the Home Office, and to the 
Local Government Board. The President of the Poor 
Law Board had sometimes a seat in the Cabinet before the 
Local Government Board absorbed his functions. There 
is no occasion for the appointment of a Minister of Agri- 


' eulture, and there is already a Minister of Commerce, now 


and usually a Cabinet Minister, in the person of the 
President of the Board of Trade. Although the Board 
has long since become a fiction, there is no objection to 
the title; and the only reason which has assigned a 
secondary rank to the office is that its duties are confined 
to legislation and routine. The wheels of government 
would stand still if the Secretaries of State ceased to 
perform their respective functions; for India, the army, 
the colonies, the direction of police and the maintenance of 
order, and the management of foreign relations require in- 
cessant attention and activity. The business of the Board of 
Trade is for the most part conducted by the permanent 
staff; for it is not necessary to take the personal instruc- 
tions of the Minister when an Inspector is sent to report 
on a railway accident, or when an application is made 
under the Pimisott Act for the detention of an ill-found 
vessel. A Secretary of State for Commerce would have 
no more power than the President of the Board of Trade, 


' unless, as some of the speakers in the debate proposed, he 


were to accumulate on himself duties which now belong 
to three or four other departments. If Lord Sanpon had 
more to do, he would do it without needing a new and 
more pretentious title. The creation of a Minister of 
Justice has often been recommended with equal earnest- 
ness by similar arguments. It is better to reorganize 
the existing departments, if any change is necessary, than 


_ to create new offices. 


FRENCH EDUCATION AND JESUIT MORALITY. 


< ex assailants of the religious orders in France have 
apparently changed their tactics. They have aban- 
doned the position that the teaching of the Jesuits will 
make bad citizens for the more general contention that it 
will make bad men. M. Bert’s speech in defence of the 
7th clause of the Ferry Bill was in the main made up 
of quotations from casuists and writers on confession; 
and the conclusion he sought to found on them was 
the unfitness of such loose moralists to have the moral 
training of French children. With so large a field at his 
command, it would have been strange if M. Berr had 
not been able to construct a very telling argument. The 
only fault in it was that it proved a great deal too 
much. Taken apart from their context, and presented 
without qualification or explanation, these extracts went 
to show that the Roman Catholic Church must be a sink 
of iniquity. M. Berr would like to stop a long way 
short of this inference. The object of his speech was to 
damage the Jesuits ; and it is at the door of the Jesuits 
alone that he lays all these enormities. Unluckily for his 
purpose, he has failed to place the Jesuits on the unap- 
proached eminence of guilt which he would like to assign 
to them. The Catholic body generally insists on sharing 
the blame. The other religious orders and the secular 
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clergy will not avail themselves of the distinction which 

M. Bert kindly sets up on their behalf. What the - 
Jesuits are, they say, we are; what the Jesuits teach we 
teach. M. Bert, or those who adopt a similar line here- | 
after, will in the end be forced to take the clergy, regularand | 
secular, at their own valuation. If they persist in saying | 
that they and the Jesuits are in the same boat, who shall | 
venture to contradict them? Thereupon M. Berr will 

find himself in a very unpleasant dilemma. LHither he will 

have to admit that this pestilential teaching has borne no | 
fruit, and that a laity which, to say the least, is no worse 

than its neighbours, can be brought up by men whose | 
meditation all the day long is in foulness and corruption ; 
or he must maintain that the teaching has borne fruit, and | 
that the men and women around him who profess the 
Catholic religion are as vicious as the teaching of the 
clergy is calculated to make them. The first of these 
alternatives conflicts with experience, the second conflicts 
with observation. Those who have been brought up in 
the deliberate practice of vice may be expected to show 
traces of what they have suffered or resisted. They will 
either have listened to their teachers or quarrelled with 
them. As the French Catholics have certainly not quar- 
relled with their clergy, it must be supposed that they 
see no special reason for disowning their lessons. In that 
case the flock must be as bad as the shepherd. Catholics 
must have grown to like the filth on which they have 
been accustomed to feed. This is a very awkward doc- 
trine to substantiate in a country in which the larger half 
of the population, speaking roughly, is Catholic. 

Forcible, therefore, as the attack appears when it is first 
looked at, it may be doubted whether, in the end, it will 
have much effect. Even a French Radical knows that 
his Catholic fellow-countrymen are not so bad as they 
would be if they had really been brought up on this 
sort of teaching. He is forced occasionally to mect 
them in business, and to have social dealings of various 
kinds with them, and he is quite conscious that he does 
not feel morally worse when he has been in the com- 
pany of a Catholic than when he has been in the company 
of an enlightened secularist. The commonplace virtues of 
honesty and truthfulness are at all events not less con- 
spicuous among Catholics than among men of other reli- 
gions. Catholics are no more inclined to cheat their 
neighbours or to seduce their neighbours’ wives than if 
they professed no religion at all. If this is true of the 
men, it is still more true of the women. Were M. Bert’s 
estimate of the teaching of the Catholic clergy correct, 
every decent Frenchman would long ago have withdrawn 
his daughters from their control. He would not have 
needed to inquire what the teaching itself was like; its 
character would have been sufliciently displayed in the 
effect produced on the scholars. According to M. Bert, 
the Jesuits are chiefly employed in teaching young men 
and women how far they may go in breaking the Ten 
Commandments without being guilty of mortal sin. 
It is impossible that some millions of young girls 
should be consistently trained to deal with the Seventh 
Commandment in this spirit without their conduct being 
very plainly influenced by the process. How does it 
happen, then, that the virtue of Catholic Frenchwomen is 
at least equal to that of the women who have thrown 


He has confounded what has been done at this or that 
time and under peculiar circumstances with what is done 
always. Everybody who knows anything about casuistry 
is aware that it generates a particular class of unwhole- 
some growths. The dispute between its rational friends 
and its rational enemies turns really on the question 
whether the benefits that it does or the injuries that it may 
doare most to be regarded. Catholics, with scarcely an 
exception, lay most stress on the benefits. Protestants, 
ordinarily speaking, lay most stress on the injuries. It is 
a very pretty controversy, and one that bids fair to be 
interminable. But it is quite impossible to argue the 
question with any fairness upon the kind of instances 
which M. Berr has so carefully scraped together. A sen- 
tence from a casuist of to-day tacked on to one from 
a casuist of ‘two hundred years back; speculations 
founded on some far-fetched but still conceivable difficulty 
that might present itself to the priest in hearing con- 
fessions quoted in close conjunction with some common- 
place directions about points of everyday morality ad- 


dressed to school girls; passages which have only just ~ 


escaped the censure of the ecclesiastical authorities taken 
as expressing their inmost minds and their most matured 
conclusions,—these are the materials out of which M. Ber1’s 
speech is constructed. The literature of a system in which 
the confessional has been an institution fora thousand years 
has supplied him with an abundant store of apt quota- 
tions. He has only omitted to notice how small a part this 
unwholesome element plays in the practical morality of 
«Catholicism, 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 


debate on Mr. motion anticipated on 

all material points the Report of the Commission 
which is to be appointed. Mr. Cuapiin, Mr. Brassey, 
and Mr. Reap apparently know all that a Commission 
can learn or teach of the agricultural production and 
capabilities of America, and of the cost and return of 
farming at home. If Mr. Cuap.in is right, arable farms, 
even if they were rent-free, can only be cultivated at a 
loss, and consequently they must be abandoned or laid. 
down in grass. It is even more certain that no pro- 
tective duty will be imposed on the importation of corn and 
cattle than it is demonstrable that such a tax would be 
impolitic and unjust. At the beginning of his speech Mr. 
CuapLin verbally admitted that the policy of free trade 
had been definitively and finally adopted; yet the whole 
of his argument pointed to a revival of the Corn-laws. In 
one sense it is true that agricultural distress is caused by 
free trade, inasmuch as a complete or qualified monopoly 
of the supply of food would secure large profits to farmers 
and landlords; but it would be cheaper to give them the 
same allowance in the form of money. Mr. MaclIver and 
Mr. Bentinck boldly avowed the opinions which Mr. 
Curtin disguises from others and perhaps from himself; 
but as no party in or out of the House supports their 
demands, it is not worth while to open a settled contro- 
versy. There was nothing to provoke Mr. Brigur’s 
passionate invective, which, as Lord Sanpon reminded him, 
applies to the population and the Government of almost 


off all ecclesiastical restraints, and that men who have 
themselves quarrelled with the Church constantly send 
their daughters to be educated in convent schools ? Neither 
of these facts can be denied. Even their Radical neigh- 
bours will bear witness to the simple lives led by the 
wives and daughters of the reactionary deputies who have 
been resisting the adoption of this 7th clause. It is not 
they who have made Paris the scene of so many 
scandals. When the nominal Catholics who composed 
the Court of Napoteon III. were running riot in every 
form of vicious extravagance, the ladies of the Faubourg 
St. Germain were attending to their children and looking 
after the poor. And now, when the nominal Catholicism 
of the Second Empire has given place to the undisguised 
secularism of the Third Republic, the reaction is not less 
fortanate in the contrast. 1t would be curious to see a re- 
turn of the number of persons who support M. Frrry’s Bill, 
and yet send their daughters to be taught by nuns. It is 
uot very clear how this contradiction between practice and 
theory ean be maintained if the measure is finally adopted 
iu the form in which it has been sent up to the Senate. 
The plain fact is that M. Berr has been guilty 
of the common fallacy of taking the part for the whole. 


every foreign country. Mr. Bricur would be per- 
fectly calm if he were expounding the errors which 
prevail in Germany, in France, or in the United 
States. His disapproval of commercial monopoly, thongh 
it is consistent as well as reasonable, is faint in compa- 
rison with his antipathy to the class which he sugpeets 
of hankering after protection. The time when land- 
owners are exposed to serious loss and deep anxiety is not 
well chosen for an accumulation of taunts and of significant 
threats that economical difficulties may end in social and 
political revolution. Lord Harrincron justly blamed Mr. 
Cuar.in’s appeal to Irish prejudice or selfish interest as 
an attempt to set class against class; but Mr. Cuapuin 
only yielded to a rhetorical temptation, while Mr. Bricur 
expressed the bitter dislike which he has always felt 
against landowners. 

Mr. Brassey's speech may, if the Commissioners wish to 
save themselvestrouble, serve as a draft for that part of their 
Report which will deal with agricultural statistics. The 
only error of Mr. Brassey, as well as of Mr. Reap, was 
that they used their minute and ample knowledge as an 
argument for further and unprofitable inquiry. Per- 
haps they may have desired to facilitate the discussion of 
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questions which Mr. Curry can scarcely have intended 
to raise; but Mr. Reap seems to feel no serious objection 
to the present tenure of land. The opponents of settle- 
ment and entail complain that life-owners are unwilling or 
unable to find capital for improvement of the land. In 
present circumstances Mr. Reap offers little encourage- 
ment to enterprising owners who may be in a more ad- 
vantageous condition. He ridicules, with good reason, 
Lord Derpy’s rash statement that the produce of land 
might be doubled, and he seems to doubt whether the 
limits of profitable cultivation have not been already 
reached. The irritation which Mr. Bricuy expressed 
against a member who confined his remarks to matters 
which he thoroughly understood was perhaps in some 
degree provoked by the indifference of an enlightened 
tenant-farmer to the accumulation of land in a few hands 
and to the tyranny of landlords. It is true that de- 
fects in the law are more readily susceptible of remedy 
than natural disadvantages. It is easier to abolish settle- 
ments than to raise the prime cost of American wheat. 
It is not impossible that the pressure of foreign competi- | 
tion and of increasing expense of production may practically 
affect the distribution of land among tenants, if not among 
owners. Some well-informed speakers in the debate ex- 
erage an opinion that small farmers who require little 
ired labour may find themselves more able to encounter | 
low prices than the capitalists who practise cultivation on _ 
a large scale. Except for the expense of multiplying | 
homesteads and farm-buildings, landlords would have no 
reason to deprecate a change which would greatly increase 
the competition for farms; but the decline of scientific | 
agriculture would be a cause of great regret. It is uncer- 
tain whether a diminution in the size of farms would tend - 
to increase the number of freehold occupiers. Some great. 
estates in Ireland and in the Scotch Highlands consist 
‘sear wd or entirely of small holdings; but, on the other 
d, there is a natural connexion between large farms and 
large estates. An owner whose whole property consists of 
one or two large farms incurs a risk not only of loss, but of 
ruin, if the land is thrown on his hands. 

In another way the depression of agricultural industry, 
if it proves to be permanent, may perhaps promote the 
subdivision of land by reducing its value. The main reason 
for the possession of the greater part of the soil of the | 
eountry by an insignificant number of proprietors is that 
the rich alone can afford to invest money at a low 
rate of interest. As long as land is regarded as a luxury, 
the size of estates will increase, notwithstanding the re-_ 
moval of any existing impediments to the transfer of | 
ownership. If there should hereafter, as at present, be a | 
difficulty in finding or retaining tenants, landowners will 
no longer be eager to extend their territories. If the con- 
sequence is an increase in the number of freehold occu- 
piers, an existing social danger and anomaly will be propor- 
tionately diminished; but it is not desirable that small 
paws fl should take the place of the great proprietors. 
In Ireland the purchase of land by speculative trades- 
men in the towns has not tended to the advantage of tenant- 
farmers. Itis highly characteristic of Mr. Bricutto substitute 
moral reprobation of the objects of his enmity for a simple 
recognition of the economical causes which have created 

estates. Both he and Mr. GiapstonE have com- 
mitted themselves, in letters published on the eve of the 
debate, to the policy of legislative interference between 
landlords and tenants, and to large alterations in the law 
of settlement. It is difficult in a time of party excite- 
ment, and especially in the prospect of a general election, 
to judge whether the expression of political opinions is 
mainly intended to influence votes. Some of the leaders 
of the Opposition have of iate courted the Irish obstruc- 


tives, and it would be a great triumph to win half-a-dozen 
counties by large offers to the tenants at the expense 
of landlords. It is more than doubtful whether the | 
Liberal overtures will be successful. English farmers are | 
@ tenacious race, and they are slow to change their poli- | 
tical convictions. They cannot but know that the same 
party which now bids for their votes proposes to neutralize 
their electoral power by the admission of labourers to the 
county franchise. 

When Mr. Cuaptiy, on behalf both of landlords and 
tenants, asked for a formal inquiry into the causes of agri- 
cultural distress, it was santealy possible that the Govern- 
ment should refuse his request. If any considerable sec- 
tion of county members had supported the motion, the 
Opposition would not have hesitated to coalesce with Mr. 


CaApiin’s supporters for the purpose of inflicting a defeat 
on the Government. The landowners have themselves to 
thank for any distasteful result of an investigation into 
the laws which regulate the tenure and descent of pro- 
perty. Rightly or wrongly, the possessors of large estates, 
including the limited owners in spite of their disabilities, 
are deeply attached to a system which provides for the 
permanence of their families. They will now have to vin- 
dicate before the Commission a system which will be 
vigorously attacked. Although the great hereditary estates 
are for the most part both effectively and liberally 
administered, there are many cases in which it is neither 
for the interest nor within the power of the limited owner 
to spend money on the improvement of his land. The ex- 
tent of the evil has probably been exaggerated, but its 
existence in a greater or less degree cannot be disputed. 
The proposed remedy is to make every possessor of land 
absolute owner, or at least to prohibit devises and 
settlements in favour of unborn children. As regards 
the cultivation of the land, the change, as far as it had 
any effect, would operate only in one direction. Some 
owners would obtain facilities and motives for improving 
their land, and the remainder would be neither more nor 
less liberal than at present. It is unusual, though not 
necessarily unjustifiable, to interfere by new laws with 
practices which directly affect only those who volun- 
tarily adopt them. The class of landowners would be 
greatly disturbed by compulsory permission to dispose 
absolutely of their estates. It would be necessary 
to extend the prohibition of settlements and trusts for 
unborn children to all personal property ; though there is 
no question of economic benefit to be derived from the 
liberation of stocks and shares. The revolution might 
perhaps be beneficial, but it would be sweeping. The 
most remarkable incident in the debate was Lord Harrine- 
TON’s intimation of his disapproval of the existing law of 
settlement. The representative of one of the greatest 
hereditary estates, who happens also to be a political 
leader, will greatly strengthen by his adhesion the movement 
in favour of absolute ownership. The expression of Lord 
Harrineton’s judgment produces the greater impression 
because he is not an advocate of other measures which 
are simultaneously proposed on the same pretext of im- 
proving cultivation. For tenant right created otherwise 
than by contract Lord Harrineron has nothing to say. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


HE debate on the second reading of the Irish Univer- 
sity Education Bill does something to lift the question 

out of the rut into which Lord Cairys’s former speech 
seemed to have thrown it. The Government have plainly 
not said their last word upon the subject. Lord Cairns 
indicates a way in which money might be given to the 
new University without raising the difficulty of denomi- 
national endowment; and he suggests reasons why the 
precedent of the Intermediate Education Act cannot be 
followed as regards University education. It is a distinct 
advance to have these two statements recorded in black 
and white. So long as it was uncertain whether the Go- 
vernment would consent to contemplate anything in the 
nature of a grant to the proposed University, it was im- 
possible to say whether there was even the basis of a 
satisfactory settlement in the Bill. We know now that 
there is at all events one form of payment to which 
Lord Catrys sees no objection; and it may not be beyond 
Irish ingenuity to discover other forms which the Go- 
vernment will think equally innocent. So long, again, as 
the Government seemed determined to ignore their own 
previous action, and, without any just cause, to apply to 
University education a wholly different measure from that 
which they have already applied to secondary education, 
it was useless to argue with them. Now that it is known 
wherein the difference between the two cases is thought 
to lie, it may be possible so to deal with the matter as to ad- 
mit in the end ofa similar treatment being applied to both. 
It is conceded on all hands that the one great obstacle in 
the way of settling the question once for all, is the ob- 
jection that Parliament entertains, or is supposed to 
entertain, to denominational endowment. Lord Catrns is 
“quite sure that, if the Senate to be created by the Bill 
“ were to come to Parliament and say that, for the purpose 
“ of advancing learning in Ireland, it would be advisable to 
“ offer exhibitions and rewards, no objection would be taken 
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“on the ground that it would be denominational.” It is 


inconceivable that what Parliament might properly do in 
answer to a request from the Governing Body of a newly- | 


created University, it might not do as part and by 
virtue of the instrument creating that University. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the foundation of scholarships 
and fellowships to be competed for by the students of 
the new University would be accepted as sufficient by the 
Roman Catholics, there is no reason why the Government 


Bill should not at once be made satisfactory. But the | 


Irish Roman Catholics have a very good answer to this 
proposal. They cannot, they say, make bricks without 
straw. If scholarships and fellowships are to be won by 
Catholic students, Catholic students must receive an edu- 
cation which will enable them to win them. As regards 
scholarships, the Intermediate Education Act will do some- 
thing. It will enable the Irish Catholics to maintain 
schools from which boys may go up to stand for scholar- 
ships when they matriculate at the University. But 
as regards fellowships no similar provision will exist. The 
Roman Catholic student will be informed that, if he can 
succeed in coming out first in a certain examination, there 
will be a fellowship waiting for him. But when he asks 
how and where he is to qualify himself for this examina- 
tion, or indeed for any other of the examinations pre- 
scribed by the University, he gets no answer. ‘There is 
the degree and the fellowship, but no information as to 
how he is to obtain either. He is treated like those un- 
fortunate candidates for the Indian Civil Service whose 
reward for doing well in the first examination is the 
permission to live where they like and work how 


they can while preparing for the second. This seems | 


hardly the way to found a University with a character 
and traditions of its own; and, what is more immediately 
to the purpose, it is hardly the way to make the degrees 
and the prizesof the new University appreciated. In the 
long run the standard of University examinations is deter- 
mined toa considerable extent by the attainments of the 
students who present themselves. Once in a way the 
examiners may declare that none of the men who have pre- 
sented themselves deserve to be put in the first class, or they 
may refuse to award the fellowship this time ; but they will 


not go on doing this. If there are no colleges in which | 
the students of the University may be trained, and no | 


system of University teaching which may fill the place of 
a college to them, how are they to get the knowledge 
they are expected to possess? It is to be feared, there- 
fore, that the introduction of clauses founding fellowships 
and scholarships in the proposed University would not 
make the Bill at all more palatable to Irish Catholics. 
What they want is the means of giving their sons 
a University education such as English Protestants 
can get at Oxford or Cambridge, and Irish Protestants at 
Trinity College, Dublin. That means a University educa- 
tion coupled with residence in a college, or at least in 
some place where the students may mix with one another, 
and can be tanght as well as examined. According to 
the contention of Irish Roman Catholics the only way in 
which this can be done is to give money to the colleges as 
well as to the University. 


As regards secondary education this difficulty was suc- 
cessfully met last year by the institution, not only of ex- 
hibitions which might be gained by the scholars of any 
intermediate school, but of results fees, which might be 
paid to any college which sent up students qualified to pass 
the prescribed examinations. The State simply demanded 
the production of a properly qualified student, and, provided 
that the article was forthcoming, no questions were asked 
where or by whom it had been made. If this principle 
were extended to University education the difficulty would 
be at an end. What is there to prevent such an extension ? 
Apparently nothing buat the want of a Conscience Clause 
and State inspection in the case of the proposed Univer- 
sity. In the case of primary education, says Lord Carrs 
—and, in this particular, intermediate education fol- 
lows the same lines as primary education—“ the State 
“ provides schools and books, and inspects the schools ; but 
“in the case of University education, that education must 
“be under the control and inspection of the heads of a 
“ church or a denomination.” Why is this to be taken for 
rap ? The control and inspection claimed by the 

tate and by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church 
may relate to quite different things. What the Irish 
bishops desire is that the secular education given in the 
new Irish University shall be free from anti-Catholic bias. 


What the State desires is that the secular education given 


in the new University shall be sufficient of its kind. What 
is to prevent the exercise of control and inspection by two 
different authorities for two different purposes? In Eng- 
Ignd the training colleges for masters and mistresses in 
elementary schools are denominational, but all that the 
Education Department concerns itself with is the inquiry 
whether the students presented are qualified to become 
masters and mistresses. It leaves the heads of the 
Church or denomination or of each separate institution 
to determine what shall be the religious teaching given in 
the College. Why cannot a similar plan be followed in 
the case of colleges affiliated to the new University? It 
will do little credit to Ministerial ingenuity if the present 
Bill should fall through for want of some arrangement of 
this kind. 


FASHIONABLE CHARITY. 


J grvmenad charity is quite the gayest of all the virtues. It has 
become so used to covering a multitude of sins that it has at 
last acquired something of the outward allurement of the sins which 
it covers. It begins at home, but it quickly carries its operations far 
afield ; and there is scarcely any other moral quality which is less 
exclusively domestic in its exercise. In common with Mark 
Tapley, the charitable person generally contrives to be jolly under 
the most adverse circumstances; the sadder the occasion® the 
more hilarious becomes the mirth in which he sees fit to in- 
dulge. The bare thought of suffering or poverty begets an 
incontinent desire to dance; the luckless fate of orphans at once 
suggests the propriety of private theatricals or an afternoon concert, 
and the mere mention of a hospital for incurable diseases is quite 
sufficient to ensure the success of a fancy bazaar. There isnothing 
so fascinating to the members of society as the idea of being 
useful, if only they are permitted at the same time to be orna- 
mental, The combination is irresistibly flattering to the sentiments 
of human virtue and human vanity. Even the most frivolous 
creatures love to have a definite object in life, and the liberty to 
believe that the most ravishing toilets are really composed in the 
service of philanthropy is doubtless to be reckoned a very power- 
ful influence in the maintenance of a comfortable conscience and a 
becoming social splendour. Charity, in short, is the only virtue 
that can be said to cut any considerable figure during the progress 
of a London season. Other moral qualities no doubt engage a 
certain share of individual attention, but, like poor relations, they 
| are kept somewhat in the background. Their intrusion is apt to 
interrupt, and even to depress, the flow of high spirits which 
society is bound to preserve. But the entrance of charity is not 
associated with any such obvious inconvenience. On the contrary, 
it has become so much of a recognized institution that the season 
would now scarcely be complete without it; and, in these later 
times especially, when the proceedings in Parliament have 
become (except on the Irish nights) deplorably dull, and 
when the state of the weather is constantly hostile to Hurling- 
ham, life in London would indeed be a sad affair if society 
were not permitted to give alms to the poor. Foreigners some- 
times accuse us of talking our pleasure with a gloomy air; but 
they must at least admit the extraordinary cheerfulness which we 
bring to the consideration of subjects like suffering or poverty. 
That skeleton with whose presence the ancient Egyptians were 
wont to temper the mirth of festive gatherings would be for us an 
inefiective warning. Such associations are found, on the con- 
trary, to be rather inspiriting. We make a fashionable afternoon 
féte in order to inspect the different patterns of basket coffins ; 
our drooping spirits are revived by the enthusiastic advocacy of 
cremation; and, if the season shows signs of languishing, all its 
earlier splendours can be at once renewed by the inauguration 
of a festival in honour of the poor. 

During the past week the poor have had it very much their own 
way. For the sake of the poor the tide of fashion has even con- 
sented to flow into the Albert Hall. The unfortunate creatures in 
whose interests this French Féte was organized may be proud of 
having accomplished what Sir Henry Cole and his allies had failed to 
achieve ; and we should hardly be surprised if the prosperity of this 
imposing structure were to date from the social success of Monda; 
and Tuesday. The idea of a French Féte was, it must be confessed, 
a very happy invention. We are just now pre-occupied with all 
things French. We have been visited by French critics, and we 
have still with us an incomparable troop of French players. What 
more natural, then, than that we should turn our thoughts to tlie 
French poor? With proper management, as we have seen, they 
can be made equally attractive. In one sense, indeed, they are 
even more attractive; for, while a large number of visitors to 
the Gaiety Theatre are forced to struggle with a book of 
the words, at the Albert Hall they are left to the simpler 
enjoyment of being crushed by their feilow-creatures. More- 
over, the French players had promised to enforce the claims 
of the French poor. And to those who had found Andromague 
_ dull or incomprehensible, it must have been a real relief to be able 
| to see Mme. bernhardt in the flesh without the embarrassment of 
_ having to form a judgment upon her art. For the moment, 
| it was like being behind the scenes. To be present while tiis 
| gifted lady sold a pair of white kittens to the Princess of Wa!ns 
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was obviously a higher privilege than to witness her performances | 


upon the stage, and the interest of such a charming episode was 
doubtless heightened by the reflection that these innocent animals 
were bought and sold for the sake of the poor. And even those 
who were not privileged to be present on such an occasion have 
had the opportunity of learning all the minutest particulars from 
others more fortunate than themselves. Now and then the 
newspaper reporters appear to have been fairly overpowered by 
the matchless beauty and fascination of the scene; but they have 


not forgotten to note and to record those little traits of character | 


which convince a wondering world that even princes and actors 
sometimes behave like ordinary mortals, The representative of 
the Times must, we think, have had a special license for the oc- 
casion. He has slipped into the poetry of the Telegraph, just as 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his most impassioned moments glides 
unconsciously into the majestic flow of blank verse. His opening 
sentences of description have that kind of luscious flavour which 


recalls the glowing periods in which Claude Melnotte beguiled the | 
“The Arena,” he writes, “had become in ten | 


Lady of Lyons. 
minutes from the opening a confused symphony in pink, white, and 
blue, through which flitted richly apparelled forms with waving 
hands, some scattering flowers, some offering sweetmeats.” The idea 
of offering sweetmeats “ with waving hands” was no doubt specially 
devised for this occasion, and it is a custom which ought not to 
be forgotten in other charitable fétes. That it involved a certain 
amount of danger to the distinguished visitors is, however, clear 
from the fact that “two tall policemen, assisted by the Comte de 


Montebello,” were required to make a way for the Royal party. | 


The Prince of Wales, we are told, “ was thus enabled to purchase 
a hox of bon-bons from Mrs. Langtry, who stood in a flat yellow 
bonnet, and wearing a brocade dress, at the stall of the Comtesse 


de Bulow.” The efforts of “the two tall policemen” were cer- | 


tainly not wasted, if they did no more than enable the Prince of | 


Wales to see a lady standing in a flat yellow bonnet, a proceeding 
that would not indeed be very comprehensible upon a less in- 
teresting occasion. But we suppose that at a fancy fair in honour 
of the poor a lady may even stand in her bonnet without 
remark. That the Duke of Edinburgh laid out tos. 6d. 
for a flower to place in his button-hole, and that the 
Prince of Wales afterwards “enriched his collection by two 
paper — shades, a photograph case, and some dessert knives,” are 
two little bits of information that we take at random from a host 
of interesting details with which the enthusiastic reporter of the 
Times has been allowed to supply the readers of that decorous 
journal. In comparison with the 7imes the Telegraph itself seems 
for once to be almost prosaic. We have nothing about the waving 
hands and not a word of the two tall policemen. On the other 
hand, there is, it must be confessed, a very happy sentence of 
deseription in which the Albert Hall is spoken of as “ this fault- 
less circus” with “eighteen fairy-like and diaphanous stalls 
pitched in the centre of the arena.” And we have to observe be- 
sides that the 7¢legraph is, as might be expected, more completely 
at hume in matters of feminine costume. Upon one point all the 
reports are in agreement. Owing to the exceptional interest that 
was felt in the French poor, even the “ faultless circus” of 
the Albert Hall was crowded to the point of suffocation, 
and on the second day the number was so great as 
almost to interfere with business. Society, therefore, has not 
merely snatched a selfish pleasure. If there has been enjoyment, 
there has been suflering and suffocation as well; and the sense of 
this inconvenience will doubtless lend a certain air of moral dignity 
to what might otherwise seem a frivolous amusement. 

For the objects of the charity it is doubtless a fortunate event 
that so large a sum should have been collected. The French 
actors will soon have returned to Paris. French plays so diligently 


THE FORCE OF INDIVIDUALISM IN RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS. 


. are some passages in Mr. Gladstone's paper on the 
Evangelical Movement in the British Quarterly Review which 

open out a wider question than that with which the writer is imme- 

diately concerned. The article itself is an interesting and sug- 
| gestive one, but we do not propose to criticize it in detail here, 
It will be convenient however to introduce what we have to say 
by a reference to one particular portion of his argument. After 
pointing out that the Evangelical movement, influential as it was, 
never attained, even at the close of the last and the beginning of 
the present century, anything like predominance in the Church of 
England—that it remained to the last more or less under the ban 
of authority, and was viewed with distrust or aversion by the 
ereat majority of the clergy—Mr. Gladstone proceeds to explain 
how, as it appears to him, it has left its mark generally and per- 
manently on the English Church. The explanation may sound at 
first paradoxical or far-fetched, but we agree with him in 
believing it to be substantially correct, though we cannot stay to 
examine its correctness now. He considers that the Evangelical 
movement was, not simply in order of time or by process of re- 
action, but in some degree by direct causation, the parent of the 
Tractarian movement which followed it. And he holds that it is 
through this latter movement, especially in the later offshoot from it 
called Ritualism,that the Evangelical revival has so largely affected 
the tone of Anglican preaching and religious life. There is a great 
deal to be said for this view of the matter, but our present concern 
is with one argument on which Mr. Gladstone lays, and justly 
lays, special stress. He recalls to our memory what is indeed well 
known, but is apt to be forgotten or ignored, how nearly all the 
great leaders of the specific Oxford movement—notably the greatest 
of them all—bevan their course as Evangelicals, and, what might 
seem still stranger, how all the most conspicuous men among the 
Tractarian converts to Rome also belonged originally to the same 
school. It was not divines trained in high Anglican principles, 
like Keble, Isaac Williams, and Hook, and we must add Hugh 
James Rose, so much as “ the Newmans, the Wilberforces, and the 
Mannings,” whose antecedents were very different, who gave its 
shape and direction to the movement. And the latter class also 
supplied the most distinguished converts to the Church of Rome, 
such as the two Cardinals who may be called respectively the 
moral and the official heads of the Anglo-Roman Church, the 
Wilberforces, Mr. Sibthorpe, and, as the writer might have added, 
the late Dr. Faber, whose early Evangelicalism was perhaps more 
pronounced than that of any of his fellows, and certainly exercised 
a more perceptible influence on his religious tone and teaching to 


the last, in spite of his fervid Ultramontanism, On the other 
hand, we fancy that Mr. Gladstone is mistaken in thinking that 
Mr. Manning was a Tract-writer. For some time after his aban- 
donment of the Evangelical party he sided with the pronounced 
Anglicanism of Hook and his school. It is forgotten, we suppose, 
that on the — of the British Critic the High Church party 
was represented by two quarterly reviews—the Christian Remem- 
brancer, which took a broader line under the editorship of the late 
Professor Mozley and the late Mr. Scott of Hoxton, in which Mr. 
Church wrote his famous essays; and the English Review, the 
representative of the mest rigid Anglicanism, Archdeacon Man- 
ning was a contributor to the latter periodical. 

So far we are dealing with facts which can hardly be disputed ; 
and now for the explanation. Mr. Gladstone thinks, if we rightly 


_ understand him, that the extreme individualism which was a 


studied during the last few weeks will be put aside, and it may be | 


a long time before society again takes it into its head to be 
interested in the French poor. But we suppose it is inevitable 
that different kinds of suffering should each in turn enjoy 
a season of fashion. In the month of May the charitable 
thoughts of the world are absorbed by the spiritual needs of 
the n 
hysiesl disease find little coteries of charitable people eager to 
nee or to sing in order to support the hospitals devoted to their 
cure. Ifit were not for these constant and varied appeals, society 
would be in danger of being depressed by a sense of its own un- 
worthiness. The pursuit of pleasure, and even the higher interest 
of dress, would cease to hold their present proud position. There 
would be no credit in being extravagant, no moral reward for 
splendour of attire, and, what is still worse, there would be no 
excuse for indulging in those little eccentricities of conduct which 
form suth a welcome relief to the routine of ordinary life. To go 


o, and during the progress of the season various forms of | 


‘about with “ waving hands” scattering sweetmeats would obviously | 
be under ordinary cireumstances a terrible breach of decorum, nor | 


ossible, in the absence of philanthropy, for young 
ladies to exhibit the kind of fascination that is involved in biting 
off the end of a cigar in order to enhance its value. And yet the 
liberty to indulge in these harmless amusements is doubtless very 

ious to society. The vast majority of men and women like 
now and then to break through the privacy of their everyday life. 
They are glad to have the opportunity of playing a part, and of ap- 
pearing in a character that is something ditlerent from their own. 
And perhaps a fancy bazaar is the readiest and the most innocent 
form in which they can indulge their ambition. 


would it be 


weakness of the Evangelical movement, and which neither the 
Roman Church nor the Nonconformist bodies would have tolerated, 
acted throughout as a drawback on the work of these men as 
Anglicans, and finally drove them out of the Anglican pale alto- 
gether. The correctness of this assumption turns on what we may 
term a chronological question. Did the “ Tractarian” seceders 
precede, coincide with, or follow a remarkable change in this 
respect in the temper of the Church of England? Individualism of 
doctrine is no doubt at present virtually tolerated in the Church of 
England to an extent which neither the Church of Rome nor, pro- 
bably, any of the Dissenting communities would endure. It is 
obvious that such toleration must have its limits, for a clergy of whom 
it could justly be said quot homines tot sententie would be fatal to the 
coherence, and therefore eventually to the existence, of any reli- 
gious body. And it may be true, as the writer hints, that these 
limits have been nearly reached in the Church of England, and 
that there is a risk of divergence increasing till it lets in the peril 
of disestablishment. Be that as it may, we conceive that, in 
spite of this wide doctrinal variety, which is in its present ex- 
treme form a thing of very recent growth, and partly in conse- 
quence of it, the Church of England has not usually shown herself 
very tolerant of any other kind of individualism among her clergy, 
and that she has suffered from want of doing so. On the other 
hand, it appears to us quite clear that there has been not less but 
more scope given for this diversity of voeation, certainly in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in some at least of the Noncon- 
formist bodies. There is surely much truth in Macaulay’s famous 
contrast between the position of John Wesley and that of 
Ignatius Loyola; the Church of Rome utilized Ignatius, while 
the Church of England drove Wesley into revolt. Whether 
a different policy on the part of her rulers would have 
availed to retam Mr. Newman permanently within the Anglican 
| fold is a question which it would be scarcely possible, perhaps even 
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for himself, to answer now; that the policy they actually did 
pursue materially helped to drive him out of it, he has expressly 
told us. And there can be no doubt at all that a different treat- 
ment would have turned Wesley into one of its most eflective 
bulwarks, instead of the founder of a sect which has proved its 
most determined and powerful rival. It is remarkable that Mr. 
Newman himself should have taken as the theme of one of his 
earliest University sermons, preached the year before the beginning 
of the Oxford movement (January 1832), “ Personal Influence the 
means of propagating the Truth.” There are passages in it which 
he might not be disposed to endorse now as they stand—though 
he has not qualified them by any annotations in the new edition— 
for the visible Church is almost put aside as a teacher, and every- 
thing is ascribed to the moral influence of gifted persons, who are 
represented as the sole “legitimate interpreters” of Scripture. 
But we know no reason for supposing that the main drift of the 
discourse would be out of harmony with his present opinions, and 
it is illustrated by his whole career, since the day when he sat 
“sobbing bitterly ” on his bed in an inn at Castro Giovanni and 
replied to the startled inquiries of his servant, “I have a work to 
do in England.” The same idea is worked out in the lines on 
“The Course of Truth” written at Malta in the previous December ; 
while another of his poems in the Lyra Avpostolica ends with 
the significant query, whether in the “dim future,” we shall 
“ NEED (sic) a prophet for Truth’s Creed.” As he expresses the 
same idea in more prosaic form in the Apologia, referring to the 
same period of his career, “living movements do not come of 
Committees,” but rather from “the force of personal influence and 
congeniality of thought.” 

Nor can it be said that there is anything peculiar to Mr. Newman 
in this insistence on the importance of individual action and influ- 
ence in the promotion of religious truth, though it is of course a 
conviction likely to come home with special force to men of excep- 
tional — and intensity of character. But the fact itself is one 
which lies on the surface of all ecclesiastical history, we might 
indeed say of the history of all religions. But, as the subject is a 
wide one, we will confine ourselves to Christian history. In the 
Sermon already mentioned Mr. Newman gives a single example 
only of the principle, when he says that “before now even one 
man has impressed an image on the Church which, through God’s 
mercy, shall not be effaced while time lasts”; and this is explained 
in a note to refer to Athanasius, on whose works he was at the 
time engaged. The example is a critical one. Athanasius in 
the East and Augustine in the West have undoubtedly left 
their impress from that day to this on the doctrine of the Church, 
the cne, as might be expected, in its theological, the other in its 
anthropological aspect. But this is not the ordinary way in 
which individualism has taken effect. When we speak of 
Athanasius contra mundum, we mean that Athanasius in his day 
supported, or seemed to support, alone the burden of orthodox 
belief, on a point vital to the whole structure of Christian doc- 
trine, against an heterodox world. But sucha doctrinal crisis as 
that of the Arian controversy is not common in Church history, 
nor has it generally been met by the energy of a single individual. 
The elaboration of dogma is mostly carried on by theological ex- 

and through the corporate action of the Church. It is rather 


in the enforcement or application of great principles, in the de- | 
velopment of the moral or spiritual life of the age, than in the 
abstract enunciation or vindication of dogmatic truths, that personal 
influence has played so prominent a part. Take for instance the 
gradual construction of the splendid edifice of the medieval 
Papacy ; for a splendid edifice it was, whether we admire it or not. | 
Viewed on its theological side it may be regarded by one party as | 
acreation of Divine Providence, and by another as the masterpiece 

of Satan; but viewed on its human side it was chiefly the work of 

some half-dozen great pontifis in successive periods, who had grasped 

at once the significance of their own position and its relations to 

the social and religious needs of the age. If we subtract from the 

catalogue of Popes such names as Leo I., Gregory L., Nicholas L, | 
Hildebrand, and the third and fourth Innocents, it is difficult to 
see, humanly speaking, how the result could have been achieved. 
And what these master spirits did for building up the external polity, | 
men like Francis of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola did, in very different | 
ways and at different periods, for moulding or reforming the | 
internal life of their Church. It must be clear even to those | 
whose information is confined to Sir James Stephen's charming but 
discursive and sketchy biography, how thoroughly individualistic, 
if we may use the term, was the Franciscan revival of the thir- 
teenth century. And the same may ke said of the origin and 
idea of the widely diverse, andin its final result rigidly regimen- 
tal, system introduced three centuries later by Ignatius Loyola. It 
was his individual influence more than anything else that 
stemmed the advancing tide of the Protestant Reformation. Nor 
was the success of the attack less due to the personal energy of | 
Luther than the successful resistance to Ignatius. And in both 
cases alike the determining force lay far more in the vigorous per- 
sonality of the men than in theological argument. Luther's pecu- 
liar theology had a moral and personal rather than an intellectual 
basis, and it may well be questioned whether it would ever have 
taken the shape it ultimately assumed, had a Pope otherwise | 
minded than Leo X. understood how to appropriate his reforming | 
zeal as Innocent IV. had appropriated the devotion of Francis. | 
But the Papacy of the Renaissance had lost its cunning, and 

Luther was — repelled, like Wesley afterwards, with not very | 


results, 
If we turn back to England, the same phenomenon again pre- 


sents itself. The English Reformation was, truly speaking, much 
tainted by politics; it was mainly political in its origin and its 
course, and the Puritan revolt which grew out of it was closely 
connected with the advance of the democratic spirit. But when 
the awakening came from the long spiritual slumber of the 
eighteenth century, it was through the personal influence of a 
few gifted and devoted men that the work was wrought. 
Wesley himself never willingly Yeparted from the lines of the re- 
ceived orthodoxy, and was so far from sympathizing with the 
Calvinism of Whitefield that he said he could sooner be a Turk, or 
adeist, or even an atheist, than believe a doctrine which made God 
an almighty tyrant. And Whitefield’s electric power over the 
masses gathered on the bleak hill-side to listen to him did not 
arise from the peculiar doctrine, or even exactly from the elo- 
quence, of his sermons—for they are commonplace enough to read 
—but from the marvellous force of individual earnestness he put 
into them; it was the contact of soul with soul that gave 
reality to his message, when the tears streamed down the grimy 
faces of the rough Cornish miners who had known little before of 
the love of God or man. In the Church of England the Evan- 
gelical movement owed whatever success it had at the time to the 
personal zeal and weight of men like Simeon and Wilberforce and 
Fletcher of Madeley. And if Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the net 
result of the movement be correct, as we incline to think it is, 
that is a still more striking testimony to the true secret of its 

wer. For, so far as it has acted on the country through the 
medium of Tractarianism, the process was effected by indi- 
vidual agency alone. The Tractarian leaders, as has been pointed 
out, were most of them trained in the Evangelical school, and the 
new revival was carried on by the same means of direct in- 
dividual action as the old one, but with far more commanding 
attributes of moral and intellectual power. It was a true 
instinct which told Dr. Newman he had “a work to do 
in England”; the movement which never bore his name, and 
from which he retired at an early stage of its progress, 
is hardly conceivable without him. “A prophet” is in 
one sense constantly needed “for truth’s creed.” The purest 


system of doctrine, the most perfect organization, will not hold its. 


own without the individual energy which can alone breathe into 
the dry bones the breath of life. Systems grow out of individual 
exertions, and require to be sustained or renewed by them. And 
hence Churches which repress that energy, and in proportion as they 
repress it, must be regarded as in a state of partial or incipient 
decadence. The Roman Catholic Church was at its lowest ebb at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and the Church of England 
at the close of the eighteenth. Heresy signifies in etymological 
strictness the obstinate preference of individual opinion, and the best 
security against its triumph is found in giving free scope to indi- 
vidual zeal. To use Scriptural language, unity of spirit can only 
be preserved by a generous recognition of the diversity of gifts. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON THE WAR PATH. 


T is impossible to be seriously with Professor Blackie, 
perhaps because it is impossible to take him seriously in any 
way. In this child of hers Caledoniais wild indeed, but not stern. 
His very colleagues must smile, even as they wince, while the playful 
Professor careers across their toes, riding cock-horse on a long hazel 
shepherd’s crook cut on some bank or “ brae” dearto the Scotch Muse. 
He has lately contributed not only sonnets to the fame of Garibaldi, 
but columns of curious matter to the Scotsman. These letters display 
two sides of the professorial character. When the writer is treat- 
ing of Oxford and Cambridge he is diablement en colére, as the 
Paris newsboys used to say when Le Pre Duchéne was particularly 
furious. In his other essays, about his own travels, Professor 
Blackie is in a milder mood. He likens himself to a grasshopper, 
among other things, and he is rather a parochial grasshopper. 
Wherever he may roam, his mind hops back to Edinburgh, to the 
Edinburgh bailies who made him a Professor, and the Edinburgh 
“buddies.” He may muse in Egyptian temples (for he says he 
sometimes muses) or he may cross hills “ swamméd diligentid, on the 
top of the diligence,” as he actually dares to observe. But in 
Egypt or Italy his heart is in the Lowlands, and especially in 
the large and rather disorderly day-school which he calls his 
University. 

The Mathematical Chair in the Edinburgh College is unoccupied, 
owing to the death of an excelent and modest scholar and lecturer. 
Naturally all Scotland is excited, for it is not every day that a piece 
of preferment like this falls vacant. There are leaders on the sub- 
ject in the papers, and the Scotsman has ventured to observe that a 
candidate is not absolutely disqualified because he is an English 
University man. On this and other hints, Professor Blackie has 
written a letter remarkable for conceit, and fora fine indifference to 
the feelings of scholars who are his colleagues, and in learning, asin 
sense, his masters. When he writes to the Scotsman about domestic 
affairs he dates from Pitlochrie ; when he describes his travels he 
dates from Gottingen, and it is in the narrative of his “ voyage and 
travail” that he likens himself toa“ grasshopper” “ jumping about.” 
Greek grasshoppers not only jumped about a good deal, but they 
chattered, chattered, chattered, till the grasshopper did, indeed, be- 
comea burden. Dropping the metaphor of the rerré, Professor Blackie 
says he must be “snapping at everything, and eatching nothing,” 
though he hopes that he “ may be able to drop a few seeds of fact 
or faney,” or at least that his readers “‘ may see something in the 
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fashion of a kaleidoscope, which may entertain the eye reasonably | 
for a moment.” 

Turning from these remarkable feats of dropping seeds and so 
forth, we find the Professor certainly “ snapping” at something, 
though it may be doubted whether in this exercise he “ reasonably 
entertains the eye” or not. What he snaps at is the idea that any | 
good thing for the Scotch Universities can come out of Oxford. 
As perhaps the majority of the professors in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and St. Andrews were educated in Enyland, there is really some- 
thing marvellous in the flippancy with which Professor Blackie 
attacks his learned colleagues ; or there would be were we not ac- 
customed to it in the applause which he confers on himself. The 
Professor says that certain persons in his country are possessed 
with the “ genteel-vulgar superstition that the only hope for Scotch | 
scholarship is to import Greek from Oxford.” Much’ Greek has 
certainly been imported into Scotland during the last forty years, 
chiefly from Cambridge, and even Professor Blackie admits that 
Seotland cannot grow itsown Greek. What annoys the Professor 
seems to be the fact that, when he proposed himself as a candidate 
for his chair, the Town Council (an odd set of electors) objected 
that he was not an English University man. Mr. Blackie then 
uttered, he says, this remarkable speech, which ought to have en- 
sured his success, even if his Greek had been no better than that 
of the Baillies :— 

Very true ; I never was laced up in Oxonian stays, or tortured through 
artificial examination presses of any kind, but allowed to grow up in a 
natural and healthy fashion like the stout old pines in Glen Luibeg, or by 
Loch Tullich ; but, if a Scotchman must cross the Tweed in order to get 
knowledge, I beg you to note that, by the grace of a wise father, I was 
educated in Géttingen, and Berlin, and Bonn, where I drank largely of 
those Parnassian fountains whence the Oxonians drain not afew of their most 
pretentious rivulets. 

“Dinna ye hear the pibroch?” After this explanation we | 
understand a thing that has always puzzled us—namely, how, in | 
Mr. Blackie, the universe came to possess a professor of the Greek | 
language and literature. We also understand how candidates for 
chairs in Edinburgh should set about canvassing. Armed with a 
mutchkin in one hand and a sneezing-mull in the other, let them 
jw the High Street, Prince’s Street, the Canongate, and the 

wgate. A bagpiper must walk before them, for it is not given 
to every man (as it is to Professor Blackie) to be his own bag- 

iper. They need not wear kilts, but plaids are necessary. At 
intervals they may toss the caber, or put the stone, just to show 
that there is no Anglified nonsense about them, and that they have 
uP in a natural, healthy fashion, like stout old pines by 
ch Tullich, or whatever the name of it may be. That Pro- 
fessor Blackie “ was never tortured through artificial examination 
presses,” by the way, we can readily believe. It would be more 
easy fora camel to go through the eye of a needle. Still, as in 
these poor times all pupils must be examined, it may be as well 
to have professors who know their way through “smalls,” and 
similar ordeals. 

As a “stout old pine” has a right to do, Professor Blackie 
objects that “ the denizens of young Oxford ” are “ smoothly shaven 
and nicely polished.” He appears to dislike Oxford much more 
than Cambridge, where, perhaps, the men do not shave so smoothly. 
It is, to say the least,a singular doctrine that the possession of 
bad razors, or the disuse of razors and hair-brushes altogether, is 
necessary in the perfect scholar, or at least in him who would 
aspire to be a Scotch professor. The erudite in both English Uni- 
versities have never been famous for personal neatness and beauty, 
but Professor Blackie must remember that no one was ever 
neater and more graciously curled than Plato, who, in spite of 
this effeminacy, knew Greek enough to qualify him for an Edin- 
burgh chair. The Scotch who go to Oxford learn the deadly lesson 
of using brushes and combs, Professor Blackie says, but they learn 
worse than this :— 

Aspiring Scottish Hellenists go to Oxford not seldom, and very properly, 
to keep themselves from starvation at home; but they will learn other | 
things besides Greek there—an affectation of tine gentlemanship, a slavery 
te the traditions of a liturgical Church, and a coquetry with the puerilities 
of a ceremonial of religion, a tremendous amount of a certain small self- 
contained philological conceit, and an absolute oblivion of all that is most 
distinctive, most noble, and most elevating in the features and in the atmo- 
sphere of our Scottish nationality. To avoid this contagion and general 
depopularizing and devotionalizing influence of Oxford, I advise all young 
men who consult me to go to Leipzig and Athens rather than to Oxford 
for the perfecting of their Hellenic studies. 

These criticisms sound curiously from the lips of a gentleman whose 
Oxonian colleagues must all, according to his account, be “ affected ” 
“slaves to a liturgical Church,” people who practise “coquetry 
with the puerilities of religion” (whatever that may mean), 
and who are filled with “a tremendous amount of a certain small 
self-contained philological conceit.” Philological conceit, it seems, 
though tremendous in amount, may at least be “self-contained.” 
If Professor Blackie has any conceit, and is proud of being a 
stout old pine, or what not, “ self-contained” is the last epithet that | 
can with reason be applied to it. A person who proclaims himself | 
to be the only, or almost the only, classical teacher of the right | 
sort north of the Tweed, and who publicly denounces the religion, | 
hairbrushes, acquirements, and manners of three out of four of his | 
brother-lecturers, displays no self-contained nor ordinary vanity. He 
may be extremely popular and extremely national, but, if Oxford | 
“depopularizes” and “ devotionalizes” Scotchmen, making them | 
modest, courteous, considerate, and unlike Professor Blackie, that 
is all in favour of the Southern University. 

The mischief of remarks like those of Mr. Blackie (if they had | 


lost her Scotch guests, almost as much as Scotland would lose if 
her promising students avoided Oxford. Without naming con- 
temporaries who still survive, few who have known Oxford long 
will forget her debt to Mr. Luke, of Christ Church, whose learned 
and beneficent career was so early cut short. He at least did not 
learn “ slavery ” and “ atlectation,” “coquetry ” and “ selt-conceit ” ; 
these things he did not learn, and he did not teach. An example of 
strenuous industry, of accurate and polished scholarship, of modesty, 
of gentleness he set during his few years of life and work. Nor 
was his a solitary example of what Professor Blackie’s countrymen 
can do in the place which that volatile gentleman reviles. When 
he proposes, as he does, to set up “a severe entrance examina- 
tion” at his own University door, he utters words sober and dis- 
interested, if not very consistent, for he is proud of his own past 
immunity from “ artificial examination presses.” It is something 
that Professor Blackie is aware of the nakedness of his own land 
in scholarship. He probably is not always aware of the full mean- 
ing of all he says, or he might think twice before attacking the 
ancient alliance between Scotland and Oxford, and before assailing, 
by inference at least, his classical and scientitic fellow-professors. 
There is no reason why his countrymen should not visit the 
English as well as other foreign Universities. This they should 
do, and not leave the other undone, because if they shun Oxford 
and Cambridge they will through life misunderstand and malign 
them. This provincial ignorance and jealousy really sour the 
spirit and narrow the view of men who, like Professor Blackie, 
are continually inveighing and protesting against institutions 
which are scarcely aware of their scholastic existence. It is in 
learned books that proiessorial wisdom should make itself heard, 
but Mr. Blackie prefers to cry aloud and often, and in vain, in 
Scotch newspapers. 


FROM THE BEL ALP. 


\ ITHIN the memory of living man no single winter's snow- 

fall in the Alps has equalled in quantity that of the present 
year. On the 27th of May, 1878, the proprietor of the Bel Alp 
Hotel opened his house for the reception of visitors, the surround- 
ing slopes being then quite clear. On the13th of June, 1879, he 
had to cross heavy snowdrilts to reach his hotel, which was 
opened for visitors a day or two afterwards. On the 20th 
large white swathes still lingered in detached masses on the 
slopes of the Bel Alp, while a little higher up continuous snow 
began, stretching almost unbroken to the summit of the Sparren- 
horn, On the 7th of June last year a little coitage built on Alp 
Lusgen, about three hundred feet vertically above the Bel Alp Hotel, 
was found flanked east and west by snowdrilts, a still deeper bank 
lying to the north. On all three sides, however, owing to a known 
effect of radiation, a clear space existed between the walls and the 
snow. ‘This year, a fortnight later, the snow to the north abutted 
directly against the wall, so that to open the kitchen door a space 
five feet deep, and of length and breadth sufficient to allow the 
door to swing, had to be cut away. For some days, indeed, a small 
staircase dug out of the consolidated mass led downwards into the 
kitchen, East and west of the cottage large spaces are still held 
by the snow, which at one place, by a freak of melting, fronts us 
as a white wall more than five feet high. A stone ience above a 
metre in height ought to be seen from the spot where we now 
write. It is obliterated; the snow offering a free passage over 
the wall. All round the little lake, where refreshing headers 
are so frequently taken in summer by the more vigorous guests of 
the Bel Alp Hotel, the snow lay heavily on the 22nd; while the 
lake itself consisted of a congeries of frozen masses with streaks and 
pools of clear water between them. On the sheltered plains and 
in the hollows the snow was deep, the exposed eminences being the 
first to be relieved of their burden. This accounts for a curious 
dark line, not usually discernible, which could be traced for miles 
through the pine wood on the opposite side of the Aletsch Glacier, 
stretching almost as far as the betten See. It was the crest of an 
old moraine which, laid bare by the sun, ran like a definite fence 
along the mountain side. 

We reached the Bel Alp on the 20th—a day of great solar 
power. The 21st began with fog, which however soon melted 
away, leaving the snows to the unimpeded action of the sun. 
From the lower fringes of the larger swathes streams shimmered 
down the mountains. Some notion of the enormous mechanical 
energy poured by the sun against the earth might be derived irom 
the surprising quantity of snow which two or three days of strong 
sunshine can clear away. And it is only a fraction of the solar 
warmth that is thus effectual, a considerable portion of the sun’s 
heat being incompetent to melt ice. The removal of the snow 
seems immediately followed by an outburst of floral vigour, slopes 
which but yesterday bore their white mantle being to-day covered 
with multitudinous flowers. In reality, however, the floral energy 
anticipates the removal of the snow. One morning we marked out 
a thinly covered space, purposing to return in the evening to as- 
certain whether in so short a time the flowers could develop. 
Ignorant of their vital power, we never dreamt that these flowers 
could flourish beneath the snow. Some of them, however, were 
so close to it as to suggest the removal of a portion of the frozen 
mass; and there, sure enough, folded as if in sleep, were the fully 
formed tlowers, ready to open their petals when touched by the sun. 
The observation suggests that deductions regarding the vital 
resistance of “living matter” to either heat or cold may easily 


any influence) would be twofold. Oxford would lose much if she | become too general ; for, as regards such resistance, living matter 
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is by no means of uniform vital quality. One kind succumbs to 
a temperature which another kind defies. Lxperiments are still 
needed to fix the major and minor limits of temperature beyond 
which life, as we regard it, is impossible, but within which it 
varies in persistence irom organism to organism, and even from 
pe to phase of the same organism. The scientitic physician 

as assuredly his work cut out for him for some years to come; 
for our knowledge of the resistance of living contagia is still in- 
finitesimal, and it might be a fatal error to base on the deportment 
of certain contagia inferences extending to all. 

Before our departure from Alp Lusgen last year we had oc- 
casion to witness a thoroughly wintry aspect of the Alps. Late 
in September, without any warning and in a single night, snow 
fell to a depth of eighteen inches on the slopes around us. The 
transmutation was extraordinary and of indescribable beauty—far 
lovelier indeed than the present aspect of the mountains. For 
during the melting of the snow, the rocks and soil break in 
patches through the white covering, thus giving for a time a more 
or less scabby appearance to the mountains. It was otherwise 
in April. On the 1oth of that month M. Klingele, accompanied 
by two of his sons and a guide, ascended to his hotel on the Bel 
Alp. The labour of the ascent was very great, and on @ privrt 
mmc we should have thought it, on his part, impossible. 

ever before, within living memory, had such a collection of 
snow been seen upon the Alp. On the roof of the hotel it was 
four feet thick. It clasped the walls on all sides to a great height, 
rising on one side to the windows of the second story. While 
engaged in packing bottles in the cellar of the hotel, an extra- 
ordinary sound was heard by the party; and on rapidly reaching 
the open air they at once discerned its cause. An avalanche, let 
loose from the slope immediately below the chalets occupied in 
summer by the burghers of Naters, had shot down towards the 
hamlet of Eggen, and carried along with it ten of the telegraph- 
posts which stood in its course.~ It was the jerk and whirr of the 
strained wire, communicated to the house, that caused the noise 
heard in the cellar. 

Last year some account was given of the proceedings of the mice | 
at Alp Lusgen, and before quitting the place in September we 
took pains to protect all assailable furniture from the attacks of 
these invaders. In some cases we copied those Alpine granaries 
which are protected from such vermin by pillars with stone slabs 
at the top. In other cases we inserted the feet of iron bedsteads 
into glass bottles which had their necks broken off, thinking that 
the smoothness of the bottles would prevent their being ascended. | 
Whether it be that these mice possess a springing power with 
which we did not credit them, or whether they dropped down from 
the rafters, we cannot say; but all the beds placed in our loft had 
been visited, damage, however, being done in only a single instance. 
The mice seemed to have taken delight in gnawing a brown 
blanket, which had been used by the laundress, into its constituent 
fibres, and rolling the teased wool into balls of fluff. We were not 
without our revenge. Into the drawers of a kitchen cupboard, 
through the mistake of its maker, free access could be had from 
behind. One drawer contained knives and spoons which had been 
carefully rolled up in flannel. On opening this drawer the flannel 
was found torn to shreds, Another drawer contained some candle- 
sticks and a teapot, all of which had been surrounded by a double 
layer of fine paper. The paper was converted into a chaos of 
scraps. It was an obvious inference that mice had been there ; 
but in this particular case inference was clenched by experiment. 
In a corner of this same drawer stood a jar which had held treacle, 
and in which a small portion of the viscid liquid had been permitted 
toremain. At the bottom ofthis jar we found nine stout marauders 
lying dead. They readily got into the jar, and doubtless had had 
an hour’s exquisite enjoyment; but they could not get out, and 
so perished amid the sweets which had attracted them. The | 
general use of molasses for this purpose might seriously affect the | 
trade in mouse-traps; for the mortality here described points to the 
jar-and-treacle arrangement as a most effectual means of decoy and 
destruction. 

These mice seem to swarm in the earth beneath us. What was | 
their mode of transport to a region so inclement during two-thirds | 
of the year? In the struggle for life, have they been driven up- | 
wards trom below, the hardiest holding out, and peopling the moun- 
tains with an equally hardy progeny? In an earlier epoch of 
natural history they might have been set down to spontaneous | 
generation. The term brings an observation to mind which may 
be worth noting. Mushrooms are found at this elevation, and the 
manner in which they sometimes appear is calculated to throw in- 
structive light upon debated questions. A year or two ago we | 
were accustomed to resort for study to a secluded alcove consist- | 
ing of a grassy floor surrounded by rocks. In the centre of the 
floor we found one fine morning a solitary mushroom, while, on 
scouring the hills for a considerable distance round and making 
close search, we could not find another. On more than one occasion 
we have heard physicians of eminence urge the impossibility of ac- 
counting for isolated cases of typhoid fever except on the hypothesis 
of a generation de novo. Such cases were not a whit more singular 
than the appearance of our solitary mushroom; but no naturalist 
would assume the generation de novo of the latter. This special 
fungus was without discernible father, mother, or descent; why, 
then, do we hold undoubtingly that it is the product of a seed ? 
Simply because the cases where mushrooms arise from seeds are so 
numerous and well known, while the cases where they do not | 
arise from seeds are so unknown, that a general induction as to 
their origin is inevitable. So also with regard to a fever which | 


has been proved in numberless instances to be produced by infec- 
tion. When a case arises which cannot be traced to its origin, the 
philosophic conclusion is that we have to deal with a lack of data, 
and not with a new generation. 

Tor the most part since our arrival on the 20th, the mountains 
have been unclouded, rivalling at times their grandest aspects in 
other years. As usual, the majesty of the earth has been influ- 
enced and varied by the changes of the air. Clouds, fleecy and 
white, have rolled over the passes from Italy, girdled the moun- 
tains, and lifted their summits to an extraordinary elevation. Aerial 
opalescence has conferred on the peaks that distant mystic beauty 
to which we referred on a former occasion. One sunset kindled the 
snows into a glow ; while at the present moment (June 24th) a mix- 
ture of grey cloud and blue sky mottles the mountains with alternate 
shade and gleam, producing contrasts of amazing force. We have 
just reached St. John’s Day. The bonfires last night were scanty, 
because the burghers have not yet quitted the valleys. The grass 
on these Alps can hardly be ready for the herds before the roth of 
July. Our host at the hotel, having laid in a plentiful store of 
hay, is able to support a considerable number of cows, so that 
there is no lack of milk and cream. Telegraphic communication 
is restored, and duly every day the post arrives from, and descends 
to, Brieg. By this time probably at all the higher stations of the 
Alps open doors and a welcome await the solvent traveller. 


THE EUSTON SQUARE AND RICHMOND MURDERS. 


F the two singular trials which have lately taken place at the 
Central Criminal Court the first, which ended in the acquittal 
of Hannah Dobbs, was really the more remarkable, as it showed in 
a very startling manner how long acrime may remain unknown 
which has been committed with extraordinary disregard of all 
precautions against detection. It is true that the crime may 


| possibly have been merely larceny of the effects of the deceased, but 


there is no need to consider this supposition, inasmuch as the 
evidence given at the trial scarcely leaves room for any serious 
doubt as to the fact of a murder having been committed, although 
complete proof was not attainable. The learned Judge who tried 
the case does not seem to have thought that there was ground 
for hesitation respecting this part of it; and it may be considered 
as morally certain that the unfortunate old woman who was the 
victim died by violence. This being taken as clear, it is most 
curious to note what small eflort was made to conceal the 
crime. After killing the woman in a room in a lodging- 
house, the murderer must have carried the body down stairs, 
thrown it into a coal-cellar—about the worst place of con- 
cealment that could be devised—and covered it up with coal. It 
might be thought that a crime committed with such careless auda- 
city would be found outin a week ; but this remained undiscovered 
and unsuspected for nineteen months, The most elaborate cunning 
would very likely have failed to achieve more, and it is not 
pleasant to reflect that in our days a criminal, who scarcely takes 
more trouble in concealing the body of a murdered person than an 
area sneak does in hiding a joint which he has tried to steal, may 
have no inconsiderable chance of escaping detection. 

The discovery of this crime excited, as may be remembered, 
much attention, and this was, indeed, natural, as a very palat- 
able horror was offered to a greedy public. A lad told by 
the mistress of a lodging-house in Euston Square to clear 
out a cellar found in one of the corners of it a human body 
far gone in decay. The police were sent for, who of course sub- 
mitted the remains to medical examination, and they were pro- 
nounced to be those of an elderly woman. Round the neck a cord 
had been tightly fastened ; but, owing to the time which had 
elapsed since death, it could not be said with certainty that it had 
been caused by strangulation. Much activity was shown by the 
police, and before very long the body was identified as that of a 
Miss Hacker, who in the autumn of 1877 had come to the lodging- 
house. Of this unfortunate woman a great deal has been said, and 
it is only necessary now to state that she was a person of respect- 
able position who possessed some small means. Indignant at 
what she considered an undue assessment of property she had at 
Canterbury, she left the place, meaning to avoid payment, and 
came to London, where she frequently changed her abode, and 
called herself by various false names. In September 1877 she 
came to the lodging-house in Euston Square, at which Hannah 
Dobbs was at the time servant. The house was kept by a man 
called Bastendorff—a workér in bamboo—and his wife. The 
last date at which there was proof of Miss Hacker having been 
alive was October roth, and on October 14th, according to the theory 
of the prosecution, the crime with which Hannah Dobbs was 
charged was committed. On that day, which was a Sunday, 
Bastendorff, as was clearly proved, was at Erith, and his wife was 
absent from the house during most of the afternoon. A Mr. 
Reigenbach, who was lodging with them, was also absent; 
and it is supposed that for some time there were in the house 
only Miss Hacker, Dobbs, and the children of the Bastendorffs. 
On the next day, according to the evidence of Bastendorff and his 
wife, Miss Hacker’s rent was wanted, and Hannah Dobbs was sent 
upstairs to get it. She brought down a 5/. note; and, after she 
had got change for it, and had gone upstairs again, she said the 
lady wished to go. Later in the day she said the lady had gone. 
The Bastendortis apparently thought that their tenant was at 
liberty to go in this way if she liked, and do not seem to have 
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troubledthemselves at all about ber. A day or two after- 
wards Mrs. Bastendorfl, going to what had been Miss Hacker's 
room, noticed a place on the carpet from which a stain 
had been washed away, and, on her speaking to Dobbs 
about it, the latter, she said, appeared confused; but no 
suspicion was aroused by this fact, or by the fact that a 
a ronal of Miss Hacker's remained in the house and was not 
fetched away. Subsequently to the disappearance of Miss Hacker 
a gold watch which was proved on the trial to have belonged to her, 
agold chain, and other articles of value were seen in Dobbs’s posses- 
sion. This watch appears to have been pawned, but it was not 
ved that Dobbs pawned it. Proof, however, was given that in 
h 1878 she pawned another watch and a gold chain and | 
necklet. It should be added that she made no attempt to quit | 
the neighbourhood after the disappearance of Miss Hacker, and | 
that she remained in the service of the Bastendorffs until | 
September 1878. The discovery by the police, after the remains | 
found in the cellar had been identified, of the facts which have 
been mentioned led to the arrest of Hannah Dobbs and to her 
trial at the Old Bailey. Her defence was conducted with great 
ability, and with none of the extravagance or vulgarity which are 
occasionally displayed in capital cases. The jury acquitted her, 
and acquitted her rightly beyond all doubt. There was much in 
the evidence against her whieh deserved consideration, but nothing | 
which could justify a tribunal in pronouncing her guilty of 
murder. The mere possession of things belonging to Miss Hacker | 
was not enough to fix her with guilt, and in other respects the 
evidence was certainly not such as can be considered sutlicient 
when a question of lile or death has to be decided. The enigma, 
therefore, remains unsolved, and the case is as unsatisfactory as it 
is remarkable. A murder committed with total disregard of all 
the precautions which mark the civilized assassin remains un- 
discovered for long, and when it is made known justice is baffled 
and cannot detect the criminal. It is most fervently to be hoped 
that the lesson to be learnt from this trial may not receive the 
attention of those who would be most likely to profit by it. 

The case of Katherine Webster, which ended on Tuesday last 
with the conviction of the accused, was not so remarkable as that 
of Hannah Dobbs, although it has attracted more notice and been 
the subject of more comment. It is not difficult, however, to | 
account for the excitement caused by a crime not in itself striking | 
or of a very unusual nature. One thing connected with it was in- 
describably ghastly and revolting. Public attention was riveted at 
once, and has remained fixed. ‘The discovery of a decaying body 
in a cellar had much in it which was calculated to please, but, 
loathsome as it was, it paled before the first discovery made in the 
Richmond case. What that was it is hardly necessary to recall. 
A corded box was found in the Thames half-stranded by the tide 
close to Barnes railway bridge. It was at once handed over to the 

lice, and it was found that it was filled with the remains of a 

uman being which had been cut up and packed in it. Here was 
something to cause reporters tremulous delight and to make 
readers happy, aud accordingly all the genius of penny-a-lining 
was concentrated on “The Barnes Mystery.” Circumstances 
certainly favoured the writers who had to deal with this case, | 
for a solution of the mystery was soon found, and it became possible | 
to gratify a public which does not like to be kept long in sus- 
pense. Moreover, in the first proceedings which were taken to | 
show who the guilty person was there was much which was likely | 
to give pleasure to many. As just stated, the box was found 
on the 5th of March, and on the 29th of that month Katherine | 
Webster was arrested at Enniscorthy, in Ireland. Her arrest was 
followed by a protracted inquiry before magistrates who had 
to contend with the exuberant fervour of a youthful barrister, 
and the proceedings were marked by what are called “ Scenes in | 
Court.” Public attention was thus kept alive, and it remained 
undiminished during the trial at the Old Bailey. As already stated, 
however, the case was not really a very remarkable one, and this 
can be easily shown by a brief summary of the principal facts. 

The criminal, Katherine Webster, convicted of murder, was in 
March last a servant in the employment of Mrs. Thomas, an elderly 
woman living at 2 Maytield or Vine Cottages, Richmond, and was 
the only person residing in the house with her. On Sunday, 
March 2, Mrs. Thomas went to the Presbyterian church at Rich- 
mond, and spoke to friends there. This was the last time she was 
seen alive. ‘The next morning sounds of boiling in the copper were 
heard by the people who lived next door, and a very peculiar 
smell was noticed. It may be here observed that parts of the 
remains found in the box at Barnes Bridge were proved by medical 
evidenceto have been boiled ,and that charred bones were found under 
the copper and in the kitchen grate. On the day after these things 
were noticed by the next-door neighbours Webster made her ap- 

rance at the house of a man called Porter, at Hammersmith, 
She had been acquainted with him and his wife six years before ; 
but they knew, they said, so little of her that they were net aware 
what her surname was. To the Porters she now stated that she 
was Mrs. Thomas, and that some property had been left to her, 
and added that she wished to go home to her father in 
Treland. She had with her a small black bag; and Porter, 
who with his son accompanied her when she left the 
house, noticed that this bag was missing when she re- | 
joined them after quitting them to see a iriend, as she said. 
While separated from them she had been across the Bridge and 
had come back. The son by her wish went to 2 Vine Cottages 
with her, and helped her to carry from the house to Richmond 
Bridge a corded box. On the bridge she made him leave her | 


for a time, and he heard a slight splash. Then she came to him 
and said they would go home. The box had disappeared. When 
walking to the station that night, she had asked Porter to find 
her a respectable broker, and she afterwards renewed the request 
more than once, saying she had furniture to sell. Porter took her 
finally on March gth to a man called Church, a beershop keeper, 
who had, it seems, some ready money. Church, who, like Porter, 
was led to believe that Webster was Mrs. ‘lhomas, was willing to 
buy, and between March gth and March 18th he went to Vine 
Cottages several times, and on one occasion remained alone with 
Webster for some two or three hours. According to his account, 
he agreed ultimately to pay her 68/. for the furniture, and paid 
her 15/. as a deposit, and also paid 1/. for earrings for her. On 
the 13th some plate was taken from Vine Cottages to his house, 
and on the 18th he brought vans to take away the furniture. This 
attracted the attention of Miss Ives, Mrs. Thomas’s next-door 
neighbour, and she asked some questions of the man to whom 
the vans belonged. Webster, hearing this, became ap- 
parently much alarmed, and endeavoured to give some 
explanations, to which Miss Ives would not listen. Church 
was frightened at what happened, ordered the furniture which 
had been brought out to be put back,and on the proprietor 
of the vans saying that he must be paid gave him 3/.,and promised 
him 1/. more. Before the vans drove off some dresses were 
thrown into one of them by the prisoner; and, strangely enough, 
this act of hers caused her arrest. The dresses were taken to 
Church’s house, where his wife examined them, and found in a 
pocket a letter to Mrs. Thomas from a Mrs. Mehennick, living at 
Ambler Road, Finsbury Park. Church and Porter communicated 
with Mrs. Mehennick, and the result was that inquiries were set 
on foot. It soon became evident that, in all probability, the 
remains in the box were those of Mrs. Thomas, and that the most 
grave suspicion attached to Katherine Webster. She was ac- 
cordingly arrested; and then followed the protracted and ill- 
conducted inquiry which has been referred to. 

Now, after a careful trial at the Central Criminal Court, before 
aJudge who firmly kept the attention of the jury fixed to the cogent 
portions of the evidence, she has been found guilty, and condemned 
to death. As to the justice of the conviction there can be no dispute. 
The crime was brought home to the wretched woman in a manner 
which leaves no room for doubt, and indeed in the statement 
which she made after conviction she admitted her guilt, as the 
Judge observed when passing sentence. As must be remembered, 
she had, after her arrest, made statements implicating Church 
and Porter which attracted great attention, and were not at first 
altogether disbelieved. These were retracted by her in Court, 
but it is scarcely possible to give her any credit for this with- 
drawal of a false charge, as it was only after her conviction that 
she spoke the truth. The fact that her atrocious accusations ob- 
tained some kind of partial credence should receive attention, as it 
tends to show the value of the rule of English law which shuts 
the mouth of a prisoner. The trial has, strangely enough, been 
spoken of as showing the evil of this rule. We do not desire to 
uphold it, but it must be said that, so far as this trial proves any- 
thing, it proves that the rule is a good one. During the early 
proceedings the prisoner was practically at liberty to say what she 
liked, and the use which she made of this liberty was to accuse 
two perfectly innocent persons, to cause one of them to be brought 
before the magistrates, and to make him for some time the subject 
of grave, thoughaltogether unjust,suspicion. The fact that Katherine 
Webster sought to save herself by the most atrocious falsehoods, 
which she did not retract until there was no longer the smallest 
chance of their availing her, tends to show, not that the old rule 
is a bad one, but rather that its abrogation might do considerable 
harm. 

After sentence of death had been passed the prisoner made an 
allegation which rendered an inquiry of a peculiar kind necessary. 
It might be thought that, in accordance with the most obvious dic- 
tates of decency and common propriety, editors and reporters 
would have made the accounts of this proceeding as short as 
possible; and this view was taken by some journals, as in the 
Times, the Standard, and the Morning Post the proceeding in 
question was passed over with very curt notice. In the Dail 
Telegraph and the Daily News a ditierent course was followed. 
Every detail of what took place in Court was given, and no doubt 
afforded pleasant reading to those who take delight in what is at 
once very painful and very disgusting. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that no possible good purpose could be served by publish- 
ing these details ; but very probably they were likely to attract 
readers with utterly depraved tastes. This no doubt was sufficient 
inducement to the journals in question, which, on other occasions, 
can prate readily enough about the lofty mission of the press. 


THE SCHEME FOR SPOILING LONDON BRIDGE. 


le great London Bridge controversy, after slumbering for a 
few years, has broken out with renewed fury. The old pro- 
posal to widen the bridge by iron structures outside the parapet wall 
has once more found favour with the City authorities, and a Bill 
to authorize the alteration is actually before Parliament. Various 
learned and zsthetic societies oppose it. If we wish them success, 
it is not from any intention of obstructing works of mp a pel 
ment undertaken by the Corporation. We should be very glad to 
see London Bridge widened. But the question is not as to widen- 
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| 
ing London Bridge. Every one agrees that if it was as wide again | 
as it is now, but with its elevation intact, it would be much more 
convenient and much more handsome. ‘The plan of the Corpora- 
tion does nothing to make the actual fabric wider, but in hanging 
a parasitic growth of iron arches and girders and boiler-plate 
gangways outside, it not only disguises and hides the magnificent 
architectural features of the design, but actually destroys the granite 
parapet which tops and completes the structure. If the unsophisti- 
cated inquirer wonders that the bridge is not to be widened by the 
addition of a few feet of masonry on one side or the other, a dozen 
reasons will be given him, among the chief of which is one 
concerning the eflect of wider supports on the tide and the stream. 
Such objections are really worth nothing. The old bridge not 
only had wider supports, but many more—nearly five times as 


many more—of them; yet the inundations of the Thames were | 


not more frequent or more dangerous than they are now. There 
is a stronger objection to this simple method of widening the 
bridge; but it is one which the promoters of the Bill are not very 
likely to put forward. The buildings on either side of the ap- 
proaches would have to be removed. No one who is not a fish- 
monger would be sorry to miss Fishmongers’ Hall; but at the 


opposite side is St. Magnus’s Church, with difficulty rescued when | 


e present bridge was made. In addition to these two important 

blic buildings, there are many well-let offices, shops, ware- 
ose and other buildings at both ends; and both money and 
favour would have to be sacrificed if the Bill touched them. How 
far this consideration affects the question we have no means of 
knowing. But no doubt it exists in petio, so to speak. Yet 
when we remember to what tests the liberality of the City 
authorities has been put of late years, we cannot believe it to have 
much weight in their counsels. All admirers of Rennie’s greatest 
achievement will do well to endeavour in the present controversy 
to avoid stirring up more strife than is absolutely necessary, and 
the whole question may well be fought out on the grounds already 
put forward by the advocates and the opponents of the present 
scheme. 

Strange to say, althcugh we can, without any very great stretch 
of imagination, believe thet there was a time when no London 
Bridge existed, its date is unknown. London Bridge is pre- 
historic. If we go back to the oldest contemporary documents, 
we find a bridge at London. Kemble gives a charter of Bishcp 
Ethelwold ‘in which a woman and her son are described as 
living “at London bridge.” This was some time between 
963 and 975. But long before the tenth century, possibly 
a thousand years before, there was a bridge here. In fact, 
as we shall endeavour to point out, London Bridge is contem- 
porary with London itself. When the river-bed was examined 
at the time of the building of the present bridge, coins were found 
lying as if dropped through the timbers above. They were in a 
straight line from bank to bank, and comprised a nearly complete 
series from the consular times of Czsar and Pompey down to 
those of Constantine and his sons. Yet to find the origin of 
London Bridge we must go a little further still into the dark past. 
Most of the authorities agree that the so-called Watling Street 
which runs across England from the south-eastern to the north- 
western coast crossed the Thames from Kent and Surrey at West- 
minster, and proceeded through Middlesex along the line now 
indicated by the Edgware Road. Of course, this was before 
Middlesex itself existed as Middlesex. But did London exist 
then? The question is too vague to require an exact answer; 
” it may be said without much hesitation that, whatever 

ndon may have been then, it became of importance when the 
bridge was made. The Watling Street, at some very remote 

riod, was diverted from its straight course. No longer connect- 
ing Edgware Road, Westminster, and the Stone Street in Surrey, 
it was turned aside at Tyburn Gate, where we now find the Marble 
Arch, and made to run straight for Newgate—we must use familiar 
names for convenience’ sake, anachronism notwithstanding. From 
Newgateit crossed theCity diagonally and through, or nearly through, 
the modern Watling Street, reached the river, and, crossing to St. 
Olave’s, became the Kentish Stone Street. This diversion of the 
Watling Street took place when the bridge was made. If it could 
be discovered when this was, a very obscure question in the history 
of London might be decided. The historical student cannot too 
carefully avoid theorising on meagre facts; but, when we observe 
the sequence of the coins discovered in the Thames, along the site 
of the old bridge, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
Romans either found a bridge here or made one immediately on 
their arrival. The reasons for placing the bridge just there and 
nowhere else—not, for instance, where the road crossed, at West- 
minster—are obvious to apy one who takes the trouble of. 
looking at a map. The Thames is narrower from St. Botolph’s | 
Wharf to St. Olave’s than anywhere else between Rother- 
hithe and Chiswick, It is the last narrow place on the | 
tidal part of the Thames, and the banks are further and further | 
apart until at the Nore they are only visible from each | 
other in very clear weather. But at Westminster the Thames was | 
very wide—wide and shallow, in all probability—so that the ob- 
scure statement sometimes made that there was once a ford at 
Lambeth is not without foundation. This ford would be wider, 
but also shallower, when St. James’s Park was a tidal lagoon; and 


though the passage connecting the two ends of the Watling Street 
was not perh: re very safe through the morasses and streamlets of 
Whitehall and Tothill Fields, some such 


must have ex- 
isted. The opening of a new passage by the bridge further down 
must therefore, although we cannot date it, be looked upon as the 


first solid fact in the history of the City of London. The present 
bridge is a little higher up than the old one, which was built in 
the thirteenth century and existed until Rennie in the first quarter 
of the present century began the magnificent and beautiful 
structure now threatened with the loss of its simple and majestic 
effect. People interested in the subject should visit the exhibition 
at the Guildhall of a series of admirable drawings and prints, many 
of them by the venerable academician Mr. E. W. Cooke. Here 
we are shown, not only the old bridge, but complete representations 
of the worls for its removal, and of the gigantic operations under- 
taken for the substitution of the present edifice. Instead of the 
eighteen supports of the old bridge, Rennie made four suffice for 
the new, and the majestic span of his arches, ranging from 130 to 
150 feet in width, the simple dignity of the intervening piers, and 
the delicately calculated curve of the whole bridge are sources of 
pleasure to all who can admire the crowning merit of the best 
architecture, that which combines in the highest degree simplicity, 
convenience, and beauty. 

It is impossible not to feel that the City authorities are placed in 
a difficult position. There will be found many people willing to 
assert that only the public convenience, and not the artistic beauty 
of a building should be considered. A few years ago such a plea 
might have met with wide acceptance. It cannot prevail now. 
The beauty of our chief town is no longer a matter of indifference 
with the majority of its inhabitants. There has sprung up 
in the past twenty years a wholesome desire that London 
should cease to be a reproach among the nations round for narrow 
streets of low houses, muddy river banks, a want of open spaces, 
an absence of great buildings, and a general squalor and poverty of 
appearance, The City itself may now be said, by the magnificence 
of its buildings, to rival old Venice. There are few streets in Europe 
finer in their way than Queen Victoria Street. The approaches to 
Holborn Viaduct may be ugly architecturally, but it is impossible 
to deny them the merit of stateliness. The modern aspect of 
Smithfield is one to which a Londoner not only may, but does, 
point with just pride. Yet all these works have been carried out 
within a very few years, and mark the awakening of an old, 
but long dormant, feeling for beauty—a feeling which five hun- 
dred years ago animated, and even distinguished, Englishmen. 
But, great as has been this revival of taste, it is not yet, —* psonpcag 
to be used as an argument with the promoters of a Bill for in- 
creasing public convenience; and those who wish to argue suc- 
cessfully against the present proposals seek elsewhere for reasons 
against the plan now before Parliament. Perhaps the two which 
will be found most powerful are these:--we have not allowed 
sufficient time to elapse since the freeing of the traffic over the 
bridges higher up the stream; nor have we fully calculated the 
probable effect of the completion of the scheme for a new bri 
further down. It is all but manifest that these two considerations 
are of great importance. The traffic over London Bridge will 
probably not increase during the next few years as it is said to 
have increased of late years; and it is scarcely denied that the pre- 
sent bridge, narrow as it undoubtedly is, serves its purpose, by 
careful regulation, fairly well. Obstructions are few and far 
between, Compared, indeed, with the obstructions which occur 
daily and hourly in Cheapside, in Bond Street, in Piccadilly, they 
are not worthy of notice. The draymen and carriers have hardly 
yet begun to use Waterloo Bridge; and if the Tower Bridge 
becomes an accomplished fact, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the stream of vehicles at present coming from and going to the 
eastern parts of the City will be diverted. But, on the other 
hand, if the promoters of the Bill should be able to prove that 
traffic is increasing, and is likely to go on increasing, the obvious 
answer is that the present measure is but a makeshift—a mere 
postponement of the difficulty—and that sooner or later the bridge 
must be really widened. The opponents of the design for spoiling 
London Bridge may thus, we conceive, place its advocates in a 
dilemma from which the only escape is a little delay; and these, 
we venture to think, will be found the best arguments for asking 
them to hesitate in carrying out the present scheme—a scheme 
which, even by the acknowledgment of its chief promoters, will 
ruin the appearance of the noblest architectural work, after St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, of which the City can. boast, and which can, at 
best, be only a temporary remedy. A short time will be sufficient 
to give us the conclusions of the Committee which Lord Carnar- 
von was able to obtain from the House of Lords, not exactly at 
the eleventh hour, but at five minutes to twelve, on the third 
reading of a private Bill which had come up from the Commons. 
All that the skill of the most accomplished counsel who practise 
at the Parliamentary bar can urge will have been offered to show 
that it is a good thing to spoil London Bridge; but we still think 
that good taste and largeness of conception will prevail. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE ARMY. 


iy is unfortunate for the army, and especially unfortunate for 
those entrusted with its management and discipline, if the 
recent wrangling in the House of Commons on the subject of 
corporal punishment is to be taken as a sample of the amount of 
intelligence generally existing in the public mind on this much- 
vexed subject. We wish to place before our readers a fair and 
impartial view of the opinions held on this matter by the great mass 
of our military officers, especially those whose lives have been 
passed in actual personal command of troops. We must begin by 
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| 
explaining that the British soldier poses before the general public 
in one light, and before his officers and non-commissioned officers 
in quite another. Let us look at him from the first point of view— 
that is to say, as he appears to the public through the medium of 
Academy pictures, three-volume novels, and gushing penny-a-liners. 
In the pictures we have a robust, well-proportioned man, with ex- 
tremely regular, not to say regulation, features; smart, soldier- 
like appearance, in strictly conventional attitudes, performing some 
gallant or meritorious deed. Perhaps he is rescuing a wounded 
officer or comrade under fire. Perhaps he is storming a breach ; 
in the foreground are sundry officers brandishing their swords, 
while the background is conveniently obscured by clouds of smoke. 
In the novels and the newspapers he generally figures as a rough- 
and-ready, straightforward person, somewhat given to grumbling, 
but always in a state of intense readiness to obey orders, to follow 
his officer anywhere and to do anything. We do not for a moment 
wish to imply that gallant acts, obedience, and fidelity are rare 
among our soldiers, but it is most certain that to represent them 
as invariably exhibiting such qualities is to present a very imper- 
fect and over-coloured picture to the public. 

So much for the British soldier as he appears‘on canvas and on 
aper. Let us now see him in his everyday garb as he appears to 
is officers. Here he appears in a very different light: in fact, to | 

depict him fairly, we must divide the rank and file into four distinct | 
classes. The first class may be said to consist of men who furnish our | 
non-commissioned officers,and who may be unhesitatingly described 
as steady, honest, intelligent, and hardworking; men who can be | 
safely trusted to command because they learn willingly to obey; | 
who recognize alike the necessity and the wholesomeness of dis- | 
cipline, and who may be said, without exaggeration, to adorn the | 
military, as they would any other, profession, The second class | 
consists of men who possess these virtues, though in a less 
degree, and who are especially lacking in indusiry. Such men 
are contented with the pay and position of a private, which 
they often supplement by one of the situations of trust that 
are to be obtained in every regiment, and never aspire to pro- 
motion. They set a good example to their comrades in matters 
of duty and discipline; they always command the respect of their 
officers ; and, in a word, are excellent soldiers. The third class 
contains men who may be said to be of a neutral character. They 
‘are ready to follow a good or a bad example; for choice, it must | 
de feared, the latter; but they would not perhaps spontaneously be 
guilty of much harm, and can always be kept in order by disci- 
pline and good management. These men can never be said to make 
really good soldiers; but they are a great deal better than none. 
The fourth class consists of lazy, lying, dirty, disreputable, vicious 
vagabonds, the majority of whom enlist to escape the clutches or 
the police, and many of whom are among the greatest ruftians 
that ever walked the earth. Destitute alike of intelligence and 
compunction, they cannot be trusted to understand or to obey the 
simplest order; while they would, but for fear of the con- 
sequences, blow out the brains of any officer or non-commissioned 
officer who visited their faults with even the slightest punishment. 
These are the men who disgrace the profession, and who have 
made the very term “enlist” a byword and a reproach to the 
nation. These are the men who are eternally growling that a 
soldier has too many masters; and they are right, for colonel, 
captain, adjutant, sergeant-major,and provost sergeant are all their 
masters; and who pities them? ‘These are the men whose pre- 
sence in a barrack-room contaminates the young soldiers as fast as 
they join; and it is owing entirely to them that the great majority 
of officers, and especially of regimental officers, are opposed to the 
absolute abolition of corporal punishment. In peace they are 
worse than useless; in war they can only be kept in subordination 
by bodily fear, for to no other argument are they accessible. 
Under iron discipline they will fight, and sometimes fight well; 
remove this, and they degenerate into lawless, insubordinate 
plunderers. 

We have endeavoured in the above description to give our 
readers a fair idea of the material which has to be dealt 
with and kept in order when troops take the field—that is to 
say, when they leave behind them military prisons and other | 

| 


means of enforcing punishment which are available in 
peace. But more than this is required before the question | 
of corporal punishment can be properly appreciated. We must | 
understand thoroughly the circumstances under which service in | 
the field is carried on ; and the amount of misapprehension in the | 
public mind on this point is simply amazing. Some ludicrous | 
remarks appeared in an article on the subject in the Daily News | 
of last Tuesday, and as they afford an admirable illustration of | 
the prevailing ignorance on the subject we quote them. After 
some prefatory remarks of a hopelessly bewildering nature, such | 
as “It is not probable that a sparing and judicious use of the | 
rod will soon be reformed out of the schools of England,” the 
writer continues:—“ The substitute for flogging in the case of 
soldiers will probably have to be partly punislment-drills, partly 
imprisonment, but especially some such penalty as will appeal to 
the sense of honour.” What particular punishment partaking of | 
the nature of “ punishment-drill” or “ imprisonment ” is especially 
calculated to appeal to the “ sense of honour” is more than we can 
say; but let us pass on and examine the probable results of the 
system recommended by the Daily News. An army is on active | 
service in the field, and on a certain night a picquet is surprised | 
and driven in with the loss of sundry officers and men, the sup- | 
ports and reserve having to be called into requisition before the | 
enemy is repulsed and the original line regained. On examining the , 


ground where a sentry had been posted for the express purpose of pre- 
venting such anoccurrence, the said sentry isfound lying alive, but 
hopelessly drunk, under a bush, having thus escaped the notice of the 
enemy. We have put no imaginary or impossible case, but one that 
might easily occur in almost any campaign. Now for the punishment 
recommended by the Daily News. “ Punishment-drill” we will 
suppose to be out of the question for so aggravated an offence; and 
as valuable life has been sacrificed by the culprit’s drunkenness, we 
will presume that “imprisonment” is the sole alternative. Let us 
suppose that a sentence of this nature has been passed by a court~- 
martial. It happens that the scene of operations is some fifty 
miles from the base on the coast, and of course there are no means 
of carrying out the sentence at head-quarters. Therefore an escort 
of a non-commissioned officer and two, or, ifthe prisoner happens 
to be violent, four, men must be detaile 1 to escort him to the coast 
to embark for England. The voyage home will occupy possibly 
several weeks ; and as, by the rules of the service, the period of im- 
prisonment commences from the day on which the president of the 
court-martial signs the sentence, it follows that the prisoner will 
land with a considerable proportion of his punishment fulfilled. 
Let us just sum up the whole proceeding. A man commits a 
gross dereliction of duty which involves loss of valuable life. 
The culprit is awarded a punishment which, instead of being sum- 
mary, is dilatory in its nature and totally wanting in deterrent 
effect; in fact, itis such as to make those who remain behind contrast 
the hardships and privations of active service with the comparative 
comfort of a voyage home, followed by a possibly short term of 
imprisonment. Nor is this all, for the services of a non-commis- 
sioned officer and two or three men must be withdrawn from the 
force in the field for the period necessary to march from the army to 
the base, to hand over the prisoner, and return to camp. We have 
thus far only imagined the case of a single prisoner; but, if the 
army was large, a considerable proportion of its available strength 
would have to be constantly deducted for the ignominious duty 
of escorting prisoners to the base. Could any thing be imagined 
more ridiculous, or more unfair to the good men upon whom 
would devolve the extra duty consequent upon the absence 
of these prisoners and their escorts? There only remains 
another aspect of the case to be considered. It has been admitted 
by implication that, if we do not flog, we must shoot; even the 
most bitter opponents of corporal punishment have not denied this. 
The short and simple answer to this suggestion is—apart from all 
considerations of Lumanity—that we cannot afford to get rid of 
our soldiers at this rate. If there is one thing for which our 
armies in the field are more conspicuous than another, it is for 
paucity of numbers; and if our soldiers are liable the moment 
they take the field to be shot by friend and foe alike, it will tax 
our military rescurces to the utmost to supply the double waste 
thus occasioned. Fereign armies can, on account of their re- 
dundant numbers, alfurd to dispose of men in this way, but we 
cannot. 

In conclusion, we will give briefly the views which we believe 
to be held on this subject by the majority of our regimental 
officers. They may be expressed somewhat as follows. Corporal 
punishment is said to be degrading and revolting; and it un- 
doubtedly isso, At the same time officers have a duty to per- 
form to the country, and that duty is to maintain discipline at 
all hazards and at any price, for without it good men will be 
sacrificed for the misconduct of the bad. The most ardent 
abolitionists of corporal punishment are unable to suggest a single 
practicable remedy or alternative except shooting, and, little as 
we like flogging, we like shooting even less. This is the verdict 
of experience and common sense, and we believe it will approve 
itself to the deliberate Judgment not only of Parliament Put of 
the country. 


AQUATICS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


wm the month of July the tourist season in Scotland onght 
/Y to begin in earnest, and already we see it heralded in 
the advertisements of the Northern newspapers. Mr. Cook is 
announcing his personally conducted tours; the steamship com- 
panies on the western coast are putting on their commodious 
summer steamers, and the hotels, in a sanguine spirit that does 
them credit, are intimating arrangements for what should be their 
harvest-time. The regular tourist season begins with July, but 
before the balmy month of sunshine and roses the Highlanders 
and the islemen in ordinary years hope to do a satisfactory stroke of 
business. There are the overwrought denizens of our great cities, as 
the penny-a-liners delight to call them, who run out for a short and 
invigorating outing to the romantic scenery that is within easy 
reach. There are those American visitors who are always with 
us, and who, having to do the circuit of Europe in a given time, 
must accomplish part of their tour under risky atmospheric con- 
ditions; and there are the anglers who flock to the lakes and 
streams, taking their chance of the water being in fair fishing con- 
dition. Any expedition to the Highlands in June must always be 
more or less hazardous, though when you do get a few fine “days 
nothing can be more delightful. There is a bracing lightness in 
the air which you seldom experience later, unless you get up with the 
lark in the early morning. There is a delicate flush on the 
shooting heather; the natural birchwoods are beginniag to bud, 
and the larch trees are putting on their vernal freshness, But then, 
on the other hand, the softness of the air and the delu- 
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sive bursts of brilliant sunshine too often lead up to sad dis- 
enchantment. They tempt you further into the recesses of the 
hills than you had meant to go, and then comes the sudden fall of 
the mercury. The howling wind sweeps down from the heights, 
and you are enveloped in blinding sleet or buffeted by stinging 
hailstones. At the best, the air will be so keen that lounging 
is altogether out of the question, and you can hardly distin- 
guish the outlines of the hills through the tears that will gather 
under your — eyelids. In this annus mirabilis,as might 
have been expected, the experiences of the early tourists were 
abnormal, if not unprecedented ; and on the last day of May, as 
we are credibly informed, the enterprising innkeepers of Braemar 
and Blairgowrie were actually cutting tracks through the snow- 
drifts that choked the gorges in the Spital of Glenshee. Wherever 
the stranger went he was welcomed by faces that reflected the 
gloom of their lowering heavens. Ths innkeeper would brighten 
up only for a moment before he told, in desponding tones, how he 
had never known so dull a season. The shepherds had seen their 
flocks literally thinned by starvation, for the survivors that had 
weathered the winter had been reduced to walking skeletons ; 
while the mortality in the late lambing time had been portentous, 
Nor had the keepers and gillies more cheerful reports to give. 
Some of the moors in the higher latitudes had been stripped of 
birds, who were slowly returning from a migration en masse; and 
the earlier nesting attempts had proved dismal failures. As for 
the ardent fishermen, they had been as badly off as any- 
body. Patience and philosophical endurance should be the 
badge of all the tribe, and, by the time they have passed 
masters in the craft, they ought to have had ample experi- 
ence ef discouraging weather. But it is hard to plan a trip and 
look forward to it only to pass a week or so in the school of dis- 
appointment ; to walk to the river day after day, to see it rushing 

ast you in turbid flood and roaring tumultuously from “ bank to 

rae,” sometimes with a strong infusion of snow-water; or to go 
to the snug hostelry on your favourite lake, congratulating your- 
self on having p Bool your trusty boatmen beforehand, and 
then to wake up morning after morning, to hear the mountain 
gusts howling through the chimuey-pots, and dashing the rain- 
—_ against the window panes. You may bribe the boatmen 
with halfcrowns and whisky to compromise their characters in a 
wild-goose chase. But if you have the nerve to put out upon the 
waste of waters, you regret your determination every minute till 
you return. Even in the comparatively sheltered bays where 

ou have floated in placid excitement in happier seasons, the boat 
is rocking and drifting on the surging ground-swell ; and, make 
your light casts scientifically as you may, you can hardly keep 
your flies in the water. Of course you catch nothing but crabs 
or a cold in the head, for even whisky in copious draughts is not 
always an infallible specific. 

The July tourist might ordinarily hope for better luck; yet the 
weather, so far as it has gone, ma oak tas him hold back and 
hesitate. Had we been contemplating a Highland holiday our- 
selves, we should most decidedly defer it. To be sure there is 
something to be said on both sides of the question. In the first 
pan in all human probability, the inns and conveyances will be 

y no means overcrowded ; and overcrowding is the curse of High- 
land travel. And this not only on account of the obvious nuisance 
of being hustled all through the day, and having to scramble for 
sleeping quarters at night ; but because the natives, in the serene 
assurance of having their hands full, treat individual guests 
with contemptuous indifference, and stolidly impose their arbi- 
trary regulations on you. We know no one so obnoxiously 
aggressive as the sturdy Scot when he knows that he is master of 
the situation. He has no sympathy with your travelling weak- 
nesses; he has his domestic code of laws like those of the Medes 
and Persians ; and his own eccentric prejudices teach him no con- 
sideration for yours. It is possible that, if trade should for once 
be slack, he may be civil, and even servile. In the next 
place, it needs no gift of prophecy to assert that this will be a 
wonderful year for the enjoyment of water scenery and cloud 
effects, which, after all, are the grand attractions of the land of the 
mountain and the flood. No doubt they may be overdone, but 
that is a question of detail and enthusiasm ; and that the intendi 
tourist may weigh the pros and the cons we may give a rough sketc 
in water-colours of what is probably awaiting him. You leave 

ur hotel in Glasgow, which is the starting-point for the West 
Highlands, in a steady downpour. The pall of smoke that hangs 
over the busy city reminds you of the strongly Turneresque effect 
of the Tyne at Newcastle at all times, as seen from the high-level 
bridge. Having run down to Greenock by rail, you embark 
there at one of the grimiest seaports in Great Britain. The 
steamer is all that can be desired in point of space and 
arrangements, and the smell of the dripping mackintoshes and frieze 
coats almost overpowers the odours of the tar and engine 
There is nothing like damp for drawing out fragrance, 
whether you are in the glades of a pinewood or on the decks of 
the Jona. The steamer gropes her way through swaying 
curtains of rain, while imagination is tantalizing you all the time 
with the mountain beauties you are missing. As you the 
mouths of estuaries and salt-water lochs, winding up into the 
bosoms of romantic glens, you must content yourself with the 
second-hand raptures of the guide-books ; and Bute and Arran, to 
all intents and Bg might be as flat as the group of sand 
islands off the Texel. So in Loch Linnhe, between Mull and the 
mainland, in the full scenery of The Lord of the Isles, you see no- 
thing of either Ardtornish Towers or Aros Bay. When you have 


reached your first halting place at Oban, you naturally hesitate 
about prosecuting your voyage, whether to the chain of lakes along 
the Caledonian Oanal, or those hills of Skye that are proverbially 
misty. Hoping to get beyond the skirts of the rainfall on the A tlantic, 
you decide to try eastward through the interior of the country. In 
some respects you see things to remarkable advantage. The romanti- 
cally-named “ Valley of Weeping” is a valley of weeping indeed. 
The tears come not merely in drops, but in bucketfuls; and the 
winds are wailing as if they were crying a coronach. The river 
that invariably accompanies the road in each Highland glen is 
coming down in tumultuous flood, breaking over the boulders in 
showers of spray, and swirling in white foam-bells round the 
salmon-pools. It is fed from an infinity of tiny rills, and each of 
them has swelled into a brawling torrent. Where, in a dry 
summer, they trickle over the rocks, they are now tumbling in 
sheets of broken water, and the show waterfalls have grown 
into miniature Niagaras. The worst of it is that, where they fall 
from any height, you can only sample them by glimpses through 
the mist, and judge of their magnitude by the volume of 
sound. For the mists that rise from below, like the vapours from 
a seething cauldron, meet the seas of cloud that are swampin 
the hills. ‘The gloomy grandeur of the pass is heighten 
besides by a certain appreciable sense of danger. For the road 
that is carried along gravelly banks, and forms ledges here and 
there like a Highland cornice, has been carried away in places by 
the bursting of drains or the overflow of streams that are tearing 
up new channels. Nor are you even so absolutely sure of the 
bridges that span ugly rifts and invisible chasms. The driver 
frequently invites you to get down and walk, in peremptory terms 
that admit of no refusal. Nor are you sorry to stretch the limbs 
that have been stiffening on the soaking wisps of straw ; and it is 
a relief to get from under the umbrella which your fair fellow- 
traveller behind has been adjusting within the collar of your 
waterproof. 

It may be questioned whether, in the words of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, it is worth while to go through so much to see so little. 
Yet you are likely to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive, should you be lucky enough to have a “clearing after- 
noon.” The effect of the sudden flood of sunshine on the spirits 
is miraculous, The mountain air dries up as by magic; um- 
brellas are struck and waterproofs stripped off, and the ducked 
and dismal crew of sightseers become in a moment cheerful 
and sociable. The mists in the bottom of the valley roll away, 
as the sun falls streaming through the tattered clouds that 
shrivel up and melt away in the warmth. Then each fresh- 
washed mountain peak stands forth in glittering splendour. You 
seem to trace each rift in the rocks through an atmospheric 
medium which is strangely and deceptively transparent ; while the 
falling sheets of foam in a hundred cascades are pandl g in all the 
colours of the rainbow. The birds that for days past have been 
“ drookit ” into silence strike. up a song or a chirruping in each 
clump of copse-wood ; and the grouse, trimming their plumage on 
the heather knolls by the road, take flight with a merry crow as 
they are scared by the approaching coach wheels. But the birds 
and beasts seem to know w instinct that the break is too bright to 
last, and that they must make the most of its fleeting beauty. By 
the time you are drawing near to your quarters for the night, the 
sun is already veiling his splendour, and the clouds are settling 
down again as thickly as before. The barometer in the hall of 
your inn gives you no comfort for the morrow; and its sinister 
forebodings are justified by the event. For, fickle as the Highland 
climate may be, it is apt to show a provoking constancy when it 
has taken a foul turn for the season; and the evil days succeed 
each other with a persistency which reminds one of a run on the 
black at rouge et noir. 


THE BEARING OF GERMAN PROTECTIONISM ON RUSSIA 
AND AUSTRIA. 


CCORDING to telegrams from Berlin and Vienna, the railway 
authorities of Germany have given notice to those of Austria- 
Hungary that, after a date specified, they will cease to receive trains 
from the Austro-Hungarian lines and run them on direct to France, 
Belgium, and Holland, or to pass trains coming from these latter 
countries on to the railways of the dual Monarchy. ‘This notice, 
it is said, was preceded by a notification from the German to the 
Austrian Government that it will not renew the convention termi- 
nating at the end of this year, in accordance with which facilities 
are given for running trains over the frontiers of the two Em- 
ires, and for carrying goods at cheap rates on the German 
ines. Whether similar notices have yet been given to the 
Government and railway authorities of Russia is not stated. But 
if they have not actually been sent, they doubtless will be sent im- 
mediately. Thus no time is being lost in making ready for carrying 
into effect the new policy adopted by Prince Bismarck. His 
Tariff Bill subjects articles of foreign produce and manufacture 
merely passing through Germany to a further destination to 
precisely the same duties as if they were to be consumed in the 
country. Moreover, his new Railway Bill forbids the Com- 
panies to make any differential charges. To out both provi- 
sions it is necessary to put an end ‘to the existing arrangements 
with the railways of the neighbouring Empires. And this is being 
done. The measure will profoundly affect the trade, and also the 
politics. of the three Empires. 
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We called attention at the time to the rt of a Commission 
appointed at the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war to inquire 
into the capabilities of the Russian and Prussian railways for con- 
veying to the Prussian seaports the surplus produce of Russia. It 
was foreseen that the Turkish fleet would be able to shut the 
Black Sea, and it was feared that Great Britain and Austria~Hun- 
gary might come to the support of Turkey. Had that happened 
the Baltic also would have been blockaded, and Russia would have 
had to depend upon the German railways for the means of selling 
or buying anything abrvad. In short, with the exception of the 
door myo open by Germany, all the world would have been closed 
against her, Under those circumstances the Commission made an 
extremely minute and detailed examination of the capabilities of each 
line, even to the amount of the rolling-stock possessed by each, the 
— that could be lent by the better provided lines to the worse, 

capacity of the waggons, and the number of trains that could be 
run each day. The whole proceeding enables us to judge of the 
immense thought, labour, and expense that had been devoted for 
years to the task of developing the Russian network of lines as an 
extension of the German; so that, should Russia find her water 
communications with the outside world one day cut off, she would 
still have the means of selling her corn and flax, her hides and 
tallow, and of buying the cotton and machinery, the wines and 
coffee she needed. And now she is in danger of seeing those 
means, created at so much cost, fail her in the hour of need. In 
the Report to which we have been referring it was stated that, 
although the German railways were not at the moment in 
sion of sufficient rolling-stock to transport to the coast the whole 
crops of Russia not needed for home consumption, they were prepared 
to enter into contracts to supply the deficiency, and that in a few 
months they would be in a position to run 1,650 waggons a day— 
equal to the carriage of 15,900 tons of corn. When they had done 
‘this, it was added, there would be no difficulty in maintaining the 
Russian exports at the highest figure they had ever previously 
reached. This statement suffices to show how constant an eye had 
been kept on the junction with theGerman lines in laying out every 
stem and branch of the Russian network. The road to every market 


town in the a in a word, starts from a point upon the Ger- 
t is not surprising, therefore, that the Russian | 


frontier. 
press should regard Prince Bismarck’s Tariff Bill as specially di- 
rected against Russia, or that the Railway Bill should give 
strength to this conviction. But mere denunciation can do no 
good in such a matter, and the Government and trading classes 
are already bestirring themselves to open out new routes. The task 
is not easy. The Baltic is for half the year blocked with ice; and, 
besides, the a from it is so narrow, and might be closed with so 
aauch facility 
mise of success in that quarter. In the Black Sea matters are 
y better. In time of peace, indeed, the sea is navigable at all 
seasons. But in case of war its mouth can be closed by the Turks, 
or, for that matter, by any maritime State. And a port in the 
cannot be had without a great European war. Thus there 
is no alternative but to construct a great port close to the Prussian 
frontier in the Baltic, little as such a scheme promises. The port 
fixed upon is that of Libau, which, it is said, can be enlarged, 
improved, and protected without an immoderate outlay. And 


y any naval Power, that there does not seem much | 


y the value of house property there has greatly risen in 


anticipation of future prosperity. 


inccevenionce and less to which will be 


subjected are much less than those which threaten the Northern 
Empire ; and, should she find commodious outlets, she may even 
benefit from Russian embarrassments. Still, for the time at any 


rate, she will experience both inconvenience and loss; while she , 


has also the apprehension that the sense of choking which Russia 
feels may irresistibly impel her once more upon Turkey. But our 


immediate object is not to enter on political speculations, but to | 
trace some of the economical effects upon two of her neighbours | 


which may be expected from the new trade policy of Germany. 
Since the loss of Lombardy and Venice, Austro-Hungarian com- 
merce has year after year taken more and more the route of 
Germany. At present, indeed, between 60 and 70 per cent. 
of the whole foreign trade of Austria-Hungary is with or through 
Germany. By virtue of the working arrangements with the 
German lines goods can now be sent from the extremest limits of 


the Hapsburg Empire—from the borders of Roumania and Servia, | 
or the mountains of Bosnia—to France, Belgium, or Holland, | 


without transhipment and without breaking bulk. This is found 
not only more expeditious, but also more economical, than sending the 
same goods by sea, because of the low charges hitherto levied by the 

n railways, and because also of the want of commodious 
ports in Austria-Hungary. If we except the Danube ports, the 
sea voyage from which is too long in many cases to be practicable, 
the only ports possessed by the Empire are Trieste and Fiume, 
and these have not hitherto been turned to much account. 
Perhaps the upper portion of the Adriatic is not deep enough to 
encourage vessels to frequent it. Perhaps the trade afforded by 
the coast did not repay those who visited it. Or it may be that 


the recent loss of Lombardo-Venetia made both _— and» 
upon 


Government feel that in face of Italian pretensions their ho 
Trieste was not very secure. Whatever the explanation may be, 
certain it is that the water communications of Austria~Hungary 


have of late years received little attention. Even the navi- 


ion of the Danube has been neglected and allowed to be 
ked ; while railway construction was ed forward as 
rapidly as the tinances of the Empire would allow, and special care 
was given to the connexions with the German lines, But now 


the public mind has been roughly awekened to the necessity of 
making the Empire independent of its great Northern neigh- 
bour as regards the means of communicating with the outer 
world. Accordingly plans are under discussion for the improve- 
ment of the ports of Trieste and Fiume, while earnest efforts are 
to be made to clear the course of the Danube, and a project is on 
foot for the construction of the Arlberg Railway, intended to open 
direct communication with the Swiss lines, and through them with 
the general European network. The construction will be ve 
costly, as it involves arduous tunnelling ; but, if it is effected, it will 
give Austria-Hungary the alternative land route of which she is 
in search. Her geographical position is so favourable that she 
needs but credit and determination to make herself independent, 
which is not the case with Russia. 

To Germany herself the new policy will be scarcely less injurious 
than to her neighbours. In the lifetime of the present generation 
she has made more progress as a maritime nation than any other 
Continental Power, and she has done this, to no small extent, because 
her railways brought to her ports from Russia and Austria-Hungary 
employment for her shipping. Her railways also have derived 
tratfic from the same source. And in return her manufactures 
have found profitable markets in the two neighbouring empires. 
All this she is now imperilling. If she drives away the Russian 
and Austrian transit trade and diminishes the direct trade from 
both countries, not only will her railways and her shipowners 
suffer loss, but the ports from and to which this great trade is now 
directed will be impoverished, customers will slip away from her 
manufacturers, markets will be closed against them, and her 
bankers also will see their business diminish. Yet it is not to be 
— that there is not a genuine popular demand for the new 
policy. Long before Prince Bismarck gave it countenance it was 
spreading in the Empire, making converts of all classes. And it was 
natural that the favour extended to the farmers and tradespeople 
of other countries should arouse the indignation of those mm 
were suffering from the general depression of German industry. 
We have but to look across the Atlantic at this moment 
to find a popular movement exactly similar to that which is 
threatening the transit trade through Germany with destruction. 
The great American trunk lines have systematically encouraged 
the export of food from the Western States by charging much 
lower rates on through than on local traffic—that is, by establishing 
the differential tariffs which arouse Prince Bismarck’s ire; and 
the efforts of the Grangers have been directed to put down these 
differential tariffs, while even in New York itself a Committee is 
inquiring into them just now. It is quite true that in America 
the system is said to have led to all sorts of abuses. But the 
fundamental grievance is the same as the German, namely, that 
distant competitors are enabled to flood the markets by the 
favour of the railway companies. However unwise, then, the 
policy may be, it is neither unintelligible nor unpopular. And the 
same may be said of the taxation to be imposed on goods in 
transitu. German manufacturers would hardly thank their Go- 
vernment for a protection which would allow Russia and Austria- 
Hungary to use German ports and German railways for unre- 
stricted import and export, while Germans in Russia and Austria- 
Hungary were confronted by heavy duties. 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 


ITTLE less interesting than racing itself are the annual year- 
ling sales. The man who can obtain a high average price for 

his young racing stock may be said to succeed on the Turf, although 
he may never have a horse in training. Tis success depends mainly 
on the result of races, after all; for if the son or daughter of one 
of his mares distinguishes itself, the yearlings from the same mare 
are pretty certain to realize high prices for the future. In the 
nt depressed state of trade and agriculture, it was not to be 
expected that thoroughbred stock would sell well; but breeders 
were scarcely prepared for the utter failure of the yearling sales, 
The first great sale of the season took place on the Saturday of 
the Ascot week, when purchasers had mostly been severely fleeced 
by the bookmakers, through the defeat of their favourites in the 
Ascot mud. At the Cobham sale last year one yearling had been 
sold for 2,500 guineas, and now no single lot fetched more than 
1,300 guineas. A year ago four yearlings reached or exceeded a 
thousand guineas a piece, and now only one came up to that figure. 
Many really promising yearlings went at low prices, and the 
averages were wretched in comparison with those of 1878. A 
very good-looking filly, a sister to the yearling which went 
for 2,500 guineas at the preceding sale, was sold for 550 only. 
Several yearlings of great promise realized prices varying from 13¢ 
to 400 guineas ; a colt by Speculum was sold for 45 guineas, a filly 
by Blair Athol went for 35, and a filly by Blue Gown for 30 
guineas. At the sale of the Royal yearlings the attendance 
was bad, and the weather even worse. The bidding was flat 
and spiritless, and, taken as a whole, the animals were a poor 
lot. The highest price reached was 660 guineas, whereas last 
| year 2,200 guineas was the highest. One thing against the sale 
was the large proportion of fillies, In 1878 seventeen yearlings were 

| sold, of which ten were fillies; but in the late sale, out of the 
twenty-six which were offered for sale, as many as twenty were 
fillies. The average obtained for each lot was under 140 guineas, 
or less than half the average of last year; but it must not 
be forgotten that in 1878 the exceptional sale of one year- 
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ling for 2,200 guineas added something like 120 guineas to the 
eral average. The highest prices at the 1879 sale were given 
tee Cremorne, an Adventurer, and a Hermit. Last year twoSt. 
Albans were sold, and they realized 3,150 guineas between them. 
This year also two St. Albans were sold, and they only produced 
410 guineas. After the sale of the Royal yearlings the breeding 
stud of the late General Peel was sold. It was melancholy to see 
Lord Glasgow's old favourite, General Peel, a horse which had won 
the Two Thousand and run second for the Derby, sold for five- 
and-twenty guineas, the price of a third-rate cab-horse. For some 
ears the sale at Middle Park has been the greatest of the season. 
t year the entire stud wes sold, most of the stock being pur- 
chased by a Company which proposed to carry on the stud farm. 
The Company, however, collapsed, and the whole affair was again 
thrown on Mr. Blenkiron’s hands. Last month theentire stud was 
again offered for sale ; but, despite beautiful weather and unlimited 
luncheon, people would not buy. Of the thirty-four lots, only two 
were sold; so the sale was a complete failure. The most admired 
yearling was a black colt by Victorious out of Seclusion, the dam 
of Hermit. This was the first foal that Seclusion had produced for 
fourteen years, At the sale last year it was knocked down for 850 

ineas, and a reserve of 2,000 was now placed upon it; 1,500. 
GC. privately offered at the sale without effect. At Newmarket 

ices improved but little until the Thursday. After a yearling by | 
| soe toes had been sold for 1,000 guineas, the Yardley yearlings 
were ofiered for sale. A dozen of these were by Sterling, and they | 
averaged more than 370 guineas a piece; an own sister to 
Isonomy realized 1,400 guineas, and a colt out of Siluria 1,000 
guineus. 

The first race of any importance after Ascot is the Northumber- 
land Plate. This year it was won by Clearhead, a very lightly- 
weighted five-year-old, whose previous performances had been 
very second-rate. He only won by a head from Glendale, who has 
had the ill luck to be beaten by a head only for this race on two 
different occasions, Clearhead is said to have been purchased by 
his present owner for so small a sum as fifty-four guineas. On the 
following day a tield of a very high class ran at Stockbridge for the 
Cup. Silvio and Lollypop had each to give 12 lbs. to both Placida 
and Avontes, and 10lbs. to Kaleidoscope. As the course was 
only six furlongs, ae was believed to have the best chance ; 
but this was a mistake, for, after a very pretty race, Avontes won, 
Placida being second. The Hurstbourne Stakes, a valuable two- 
year-old race at the same meeting, was won by Mare Anthony, a 
colt to which we shall refer preseutly. The Newmarket Fi uly 
Meeting began in weatber which even exceeded that of Ascot 
in severity. The principal race of the first day—we might | 
almost say of the meeting—was the July Stakes, one of the 
great two-year-old races of the year, and worth on this oc- 
easion 1,690/. Ten two-year-olds went to the start, all but 
one of which were entered for both the Derby and the St. 
Leger, three being in the Oaks also. The favourite was Mare 
Anthony, the aforesaid winner of the Hurstbourne Stakes at 
Stockbridge, and the second favourite was a chestnut colt by Oar- 
nival, named Mask, which had been bred by his owner, Prince 
Soltykoff, who had won the Grand Prix last year with Thurio. 
Betting men have learned from experience to look upon Lord 
Falmouth and Archer with such respect that they would lay but 
short odds against Ambassadress, a filly belonging to the former 
and ridden by the latter. The race itself was a very simple affair. 
Mask made all the running, and won in a canter by three lengths, 
the rest of the field being terribly scattered. It was a wrete 
race, and although the field tailed so much, the pace had been but 
slow. Mask has very powerful quarters, and he strode away from 
his opponents just as he pleased. Whether anything which ran 
against him was — of proving that he was a first-rate 
two-year-old is another question. On the second day of the 
meeting Muley Edris was unable to give 4lbs. to Discord. It is 
probable that the first-named colt was overrated early in the 
season. Reconciliation, whom he beat on two occasions, had been 
supposed to be far better than she was in reality ; consequently her 
conqueror was at once imagined to be super-excellent, and he was 
expected to perform feats of which he was quite incapable. The 
famous two-year-old Douranee, to whom we referred in a former 
article, won the Exeter Stakes in a canter. The July Cup, over 
six furlongs, brought out several of the best T.Y.C. horses. 
Hackthorpe, Phenix, Out of Bounds, and Trappist were estimated 
in this order. On a fiat course Hackthorpe is one of the 
fastest horses in training, over six furlongs; but he does not like 
rising ground, and in this race he failed when he began to ascend 
the incline. After that Phenix had the race to himself, Out of 
Bounds being second and Trappist third. The last-named horse 
seems to have lost his speed. Last year he won this very race, 


beating Ecossais, Lollypop, and Julius Cesar. The year before 
he ran third, Lollypop being second, Springfield the winner, and | 
Ecossais fourth. This race is generally a popular scramble | 
between the best T.Y.C. horses in training. The victory of | 
Phenix was received in silence, as his victories usually are. | 
Whether the feeling which exists with regard to this horse's peculiar | 
running is justifiable or not is a question upon which we de- | 
cline to enter. Seventeen and eighteen horses started for two of | 
the races on the afternoon of the Cup day and the fields were | 
generally very good, more than sixty horses running in the course 
of the afternoon. Phenix had Silvio to oppose him on the follow- 
ing day in the Bunbury Stakes. They met at about weight for 
age, and the distance was one mile. Silvio made the running for 
first half-mile, and then Phenix ‘ook the lead. As they came 
near the winning-post, Silvio overtook him, and there was a 


magnificent race between the pair. Silvie gained upon Phenix 
gradually, but had not maine to pass him before they reached 
the judge's chair, and Phenix won the race by a head. The victory 
of the French horse was again received with an ominous silence. The 
Chesterfield Stakes, which is an important two-year-old race, wasrun 
on the same day. Eleven horses started, or one more than last year, 
when the race was won by Leap Year. The favourite, who won 
the race, is a chestnut colt by Doncaster out of Rouge Rose by 
Thormanby. He isa remarkably handsome colt, and was on the 
whole more admired than Mask, the hero of the July Stakes. 
The day concluded with a tremendous race between Fordham and 
Archer, the former on the Highland Lassie colt and the latter on 
Leghorn, for the Summer Cup. Fordham won, but only a head 
separated the two horses as they passed the The most amus- 
ing event of the last day was the match between Sir John Astley 
and Mr. Alexander, “ owners up.” Sir John rode Drumhead, and Mr. 
Alexander rode Briglia. The course was mile and a half long, 
and the weights were 16st. 61b. and 16st. One jockey had to 
undergo a severe course of training to reduce himself to such a 
feather weight. The bookmakers were quite puz in arranging 
“current prices ” over an affair of this kind. More was supposed 
to depend on the jockeys than on their horses, and at the start 
Brigha—or rather, we should say, Mr. Alexander—was the 
favourite. The jockeys behaved well at the post, and neither of 
them was reported to the stewards for insubordination. Their 
punctuality, too, was most praiseworthy. Sir John jumped off 
with the lead when the flag fell; but Mr. Alexander soon 

him, and made the running for more than half a mile, when Sir 
John again went to the front; and, although Mr. Alexander 
pounded vigorously after him, it was to no purpose,! Drumhead, 
with Sir John Astley on his back, winning the match by 
three lengths. It was hard to say whether the horses or their riders 
were most exhausted at the end of the race. All seemed com- 
pletely done up. The rest of the day’s racing was not particularly 
interesting, and it was rendered unpleasant by drenching showers 
and thunder and lightning; indeed one race was actually run 
during a severe thunderstorm, lightning and thunder s i 
each other with a ing rapidity. 

During the late Newmarket Meeting the Jockey Club abolished 
half-mile races for two-year-olds. The principal races affected by 
this measure will be the Brock!esby Stakes at Lincoln and the 
Althorp Park Stakesat Northampton ; but a number of minor races 
will also come under its influence. The rule which prevented two- 
year-olds from running over courses exceeding six furlongs in 
length, until after the 1st of September, was altered at the same 
time. In future they are to be allowed to run for more than six 
furlongs after the 1st of July, and no two-year-old race is to be 
over less than five furlongs. Half-mile scrambles were always un- 
satisfactory things, and the delays at the post, when so much 
depended upon a good start, were often wearisome in the extreme. 


REVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MACVEY NAPIER.* 


R. MACVEY NAPIER, who had previously been occupied 
in editing the Encyclopedia Britannica, was in 1829 
gc on the withdrawal of Lord Jeffrey, to the editorship of 
e Edinburgh Review. He held his office until his death in the 
early part of 1847, and during the seventeen years of his editorship 
he received a constant stream of correspondence from those who 
wrote, who wished to write, or who had written in his Review. 
He of course answered, or made suggestions to which his corre- 
spondents replied. His letters have not been preserved, or at 
any rate have not been collected; but the familiar outpourings of 
the habitual writers in the Review, with occasional letters from 
less frequent contributors, remained with Mr. Napier, and a selection 
from this correspondence has now been published by his son. The 
volume thus formed is not without solid historical interest ; it is 
very entertaining, and it gives an almost unique picture of the 
literary life of an editor called on to edit such a publication as the 
Edinburgh Review was in those days. Times have changed since 
then, The Edinburgh Review is now ouly one of many publica- 
tions of its kind. It has ceased nearly, if not entirely, to be a 
political organ ; no one wishes to penetrate the privacy in which 
the authorship of its articles is shrouded ; and the public awaits its 
appearance with a languid assurance that its average of excellence 
will be maintained, and that each successive number will show 
the ae ag amount of accurate information, sensible, if 
commonplace, remarks, and cautious philosophy. All this was very 
different in the days when Napier was editor. The Edinburgh had 
made a great name in the dark hours of Whig adversity. He 
entered on the editorship at the moment when this adversity was 
changed into triumph. His blue and yellow volumes were the 
sole admitted channel through which ran the gushing current of 
official Liberalism. To be admitted to swell this current was the 
aspiration of young Liberals, and most of the rising writers of the 
day were Liberals. Who should write, on what, and what should 
be said, were debated as fervently and earnestly as if the com 
sition and policy of a Cabinet had been at stake. If to the 
we add the occasional contributors, it may fairly be said that the 
Edinburgh was then written by the first writers of the day ; for to 
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Macaulay, Jeffrey, Brougham, Sir James Stephen, and M‘Culloch 
we must add Mr. Carlyle, Mill, Thackeray, Dickens, the two 
Bulwers, Mrs. Austin, Allen, Hallam, Sir David Brewster, Charles 
Buller, and Lord Monteagle. But, although the editor was fortu- 
nate in his command of the market, in the prestige which surrounded 
the undertaking, and the interest which his successive numbers 
excited, he had a very rough time in the interior circles of govern- 
ment. He was always being reproved, and, what was worse, being 

here were so eminent that each wished to 
be eminent with the peculiar degree of eminence to which he thought 
himself entitled. Above all, there was the terrible Lord Brougham, 
who led the editor a life which few editors would have stood, 
and which finally exhausted the patience of Napier. Lord 
Brougham considered the Review as his own peculiar property. So 
much of a number as he chose to write he was to write; and 
every article not written by him was more or less wrong and 
foolish, and Napier had to be instructed in his errors because he 
had inserted it. At the same time that Napier had to bear this, 
he had also to bear the angry comments of his other regular con- 
tributors on the arrogance of Brougham and on the monstrosity of 
his claims. War raged for years between Brougham and 
Macaulay, and Napier was the target into which, asking confidence 
and sympathy, they despatched their arrows. Napier appears to 
have filled his difficult and painful 


ition with much patience, | 


good sense, and tact ; to have made himself respected by all with 


whom he had to do; to have ventured to assert himself and his | 


opinions in the face of contributors so illustrious ; and, finally, to 
have brought Brougham himself into something like a tame state, 
and to have won, not only the unvarying, but the admiring, friend- 
= of such men as Jeffrey and Macaulay. 

r. Napier began his editing with the autumn number of 1829. 
The all-powerful Brougham chose to contribute no less than four 
articles; but the number was pronounced by Jeffrey to be good, 
and creditable to the new editor, although this experienced critic 
declared that an article on Cousin was “the most unreadable 
thing that ever appeared in the Review.” “It is nothing to the 
purpose,” Jeffrey added, “that he does not agree with the worst 
part of the mysticism, for he affects to understand it, and to ex- 


mere gibberish. He may possibly be a clever man.” The writer 
was Sir William Hamilton. Before another number appeared 
Napier had a first taste of one of the greatest trials of an editor, 
the jealousy of one contributor towards another. He had arranged 
with Spring Rice for an article on the Italian Economists; but 
M‘Culloch considered that anything to do with economists was his 
special thunder, and that no one could be allowed to steal it. 
“Surely,” he wrote to Napier, “ Rice might have found something 
else to write upon than poking himself into a controversy between 
Pecchio and myself.” be this instance the reply of the editor has 
been preserved, and it is as good a reply as an editor could have 
sent. He protested against M‘Culloch claiming that the whole 
ground of political economy ought to be kept sacred for himself, 
and declared that he could not, and would not, conduct the 
Review unless he was to be free to choose his contributors. 
M‘Culloch wrote back to say that he did claim political economy 
as a sacred ground for himself. ‘ Whether Rice writes sense or 
nonsense is not the point. He comes within my beat, and therefore 
I dislike him.” But, if it was possible for Mr. Napier to stand 
the wrath of M‘Culloch, he could not escape the yoke of 
ee as In the following July occurred the famous French 
Revolution of 1830. Napier asked Macaulay to write on it. Macaulay 
set to work, and had made some considerable progress in his 
labours, when there came in the early part of September an 
imperial decree from Brougham :—“I must beg, and indeed make 
a point of giving you my thoughts on the Revolution, and there- 
fore, pray, send off your countermand to Macaulay. I can trust 
no one but myself with the subject.” This was entirely to super- 
sede Napier as editor; but he did not feel inclined, or perhaps 
felt very much inclined but did not feel strong enough, to rebel 


against Brougham’s dictation. Macaulay complained loudly and | 


strongly of the treatment to which he had been subjected ; but it 
was that time an accepted axiom that Brougham must do with the 
Edinburgh as he pleased. Macaulay could not blame Napier 
for resigning himself to the inevitable, and solaced his indignation 
with the epigram that Brougham was a kind of semi-Solomon, 
half knowing everything from the cedar to the hyssop. But 
Brougham’s dictation had not reached its height even in this abrupt 
supersession of Macaulay. He had become Chancellor, and he 
ordered that he should write all articles on any question of Minis- 
terial policy. This he regarded as a proper compensation to him- 
self for being ye of the power of addressing the people or 
the House of Commons. His communications were, however, 
supposed to be a profound secret, and Napier was directed to have 
all Brougham’s manuscripts copied by trusty clerks before printing. 
It must, however, be said that Brougham was good enough to let 
Napier know with tolerable accuracy beforehand how much of 
each number he intended to occupy. Thus he writes in September 
1832, “I think I shall require at he the space of two sheets, 
saan J three, to say what I want both on Reform and our 

estic say! generally, and upon Church Reform.” At length 
in July 1834 Grey resigned, and Brougham at once com- 
manded the July number to be kept back, in order that he might 
be able to express his views as to the satisfactoriness of the new 
Cabinet. “1am struggling and zealous in preventing mischief, 
and I have declined to resign for that purpose,” was his own 
account of his personal position, and he could scarcely have 
penned a sentence which would have better illustrated the excess 


of his vanity and the inaccuracy of his English. The new 
Cabinet formed by Lord Melbourne included Brougham, and was 
therefore to be commended. But in the following November it 
was suddenly dismissed by the King. As soon as Parliament 
met in 1835, it became evident that the Ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel could not last long, and what Ministry was to replace the 
existing a it fell was a burning question that agitated 
Whig breasts, Napier begged hard to be allowed to be silent and 
see how things would turn out. But very different were the 
views of his taskmaster. The number for April 1835 came out 
with no less than six articles by Brougham, one of which was on 
“Recent Political Occurrences,” and another on the “State of 
Parties.” It is not difficult to picture the abject misery of an 
editor who is obliged to fill up his pages with six articles from 
one contributor, two of them being political articles as to which 
he thinks the contributor wrong. 

But it is along lane that has no turning, and Napier’s lane turned 
immediately after he had had to endure this supreme outburst of 
Brougham’s tyranny. On the 8th of April, 1838, Sir Robert Peel 
resigned, and Lord Melbourne resumed office, taking back with 
him all his former colleagues, except one—and that one Brougham. 
As the head of the Whig party thus dared to defy Brougham, 
om 4 gradually plucked up courage to emulate Lord Melbourne, 
and defy Brougham on his own account. A controversy im- 
mediately arose as to whether Brougham had already had too 
much of his own way. Napier strove to show that Brougham 
had been “ humoured in all things.” Brougham said that he had 
been disappointed as to a book or two he had intended to review, 
and he explained that this was a serious matter, “forall the papers 
which I wrote that were called reviews were not reviews at all.” 
They were utterances of Brougham’s wisdom, coupled nomiually 
with the production of an author who hoped he kad written a 
book, but had merely manufactured a peg. Napier, however, 
clung eagerly to his dream of something like independence, and 
Brougham was obliged to acquiesce in the emancipated editor's 
determination that in the July number there should be no politics, 
merely observing that he concluded the Review was not to be a 


| Ministerial journal. “Of course that would make it both dis- 
plain it, and to think it very ingenious and respectable, and it is — 


creditable and quite impossible for me to have any kind of con- 
nexion with it.” Brougham proposed to start as a free lance, 
attacking all parties equally, but reserving his greatest acrimony 
for his late friends, and he hoped that the terror he inspired was still 
so great that Napier would follow in his wake. In the October 
number of 1835 Brougham was allowed to write a_ political 
article; but Napier had felt the first thrill of freedom, and 
he boldly cut out some personal allusions to leading Whigs, 
and Brougham was tamed down to the point not only of enduring 
the interference of the editor, but of approving it. Two years 
later Napier had become so much his own master that he actu- 
ally wrote to Brougham:—*“ All the embarrassments that have 
occurred in my management of the Review have arisen from my 
desire to secure the continuance of your assistance.” Step by 
step Brougham was brought to the position of a contributor who 
might write occasionally on subjects which the editor did not 
think dangerous, and he wrote less and less. But he never ceased, 
nor did Napier care to contest his claim, to criticize the successive 
numbers as they appeared, from the point of view that he alone really 
knew what the Edinburgh ought to say, and that he was immea- 
surably superior to all other possible writers. These critical letters 
are undoubtedly vigorous and amusing. Brougham was a very bad 
writer. No one now reads a line of his innumerable books; and, 
if an attempt to read them is made, it is soon baffled by the 
verty of the matter and the confusion of the style. But these 
etters are written naturally, with spirit, and with unmistakable 
cleverness. Brougham was always at his best when he was abu- 
sive; but in public his abuse was enveloped in the turgid rhetoric 
which he fondly believed was a happy reproduction of the elo- 
quence of Bolingbroke or Cicero. Writing privately to a corre- 
spondent whom he regarded as a very humble friend, he could 
vent his abuse in flowing, but effective, terms. His chief victims 
were Macaulay and Empson. In one passage relating to Macau- 
lay’s “Clive,” Brougham managed to get in the three principal sub- 
jects of his thought-when he was thinking of the Edinburgh—Macau- 
lay, Empson, and himself. Brougham thought Macaulay had passed 
too lightly over Clive’s misdeeds. “ Alas! ” he writes, “ if Macau- 
lay’s overweening conceit would only let him read what honest 
Adam Smith says in his Moral Sentiments of the evils of profligate 
systems of morals. It might awake his conscience, and prevent 
him from being led away by the silly Empsons he lives among, and 
who admire nothing but sentence-making. Or, if he only knew the 
comfort of laying down his head to sleep, or may be to die, after 
writing forty years and speaking thirty-tive and never once havy- 
ing said one word but in favour of the highest strain of public 
virtue.” It was not, however, to the ineffable purity of his morals 
alone that Brougham, in the midst of his criticism on others, drew 
the attention of the editor. He was equally ready to explain the 
enormous merits of his scientific productions. “ Pray,” he writes 
in 1839, “is not my Principia and Instinct to be reviewed ? The 
Instinct is full of original views and arguments, The Principia is 
the only deep and learned commentary on the greatest and most 
inaccessible work of man.” Perhaps it ought to be added, 
in justice to Brougham, that he was capable of bestowing praise 
when he thought it was due, even on the detested Macaulay ; but 
then his praise was of a somewhat reserved and tempered cha- 
racter. ‘ Macaulay’s long article on Warren Hastings,” he writes 
in 1841, “is admirable, bating some vulgarity and his usual want 
of all power of reasoning, and the whole appears to be very sub- 
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stantial and instructive, and I don’t think at all deficient in in- 
terest, or even entertainment.” Macaulay, it may be observed, re- 

id with interest all he got from Brougham, “ Empson,” he writes 
in 1838, “ has hinted to me that Brougham has been plaguing you. 
Really that man is the devil.” Such were the artless confidences 
as to each other that the contributors to the Edinbwryh poured 
into the common receptacle of their editor's bosom. 

Macaulay was during Napier’s editorship the backbone of the 
Edinburgh, as Brougham was its incubus, and Macaulay's letters 
to the editor fill a large space in this volume. His letters and 
Brougham’s, in fact, fill up two-thirds of the space; and, if they 


had not already been published, Macaulay’s letters would be enough 
to make the volume valuable and attractive. Almost all the 


Trevelyan’s Life; but Mr. Trevelyan made some excisions when 
Macaulay spoke with stronger disparagement of persons still living 
or recently dead than he would perhaps have been willing should 
appear in print. The remaining third of the volume is taken up 
with letters from the many eminent occasional contributors whom 
Napier gathered round him. For the most part these letters 
touch on the articles which Mr. Napier’s correspondents had written, 
or Wished to write, or could nut write when proposed to them by 
the editor. These are all letters in the ordinary way of business, 
and derive their chief interest from the eminence of the writers. 
Those, however, of Sir James Stephen rise to a higher level; they 
reveal some of the history of his laborious and honourable life, and 
are marked by his characteristic combination of shrewdness and en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Carlyle, too, gives glimpses of articles which he 
meant to write, but did not, and in his own special vein 
describes how he would have liked to get to the reality of 
Byron and Bonaparte, and how he longed to blow his trumpet 
of denunciation at the Pelham-Devereux class of novels and at the 
French literature of despair. But it must be owned that most 


readers will find that the chief amusement they derive from these 
miscellaneous letters consists in the very free criticisms which 
some of the writers bestowed on the articles appearing in suc- 
cessive numbers of the Edinburgh. Jeffrey more especially con- | 
tinued to preside as a perennial critic over the undertaking which 
he had guided so long. He regularly favoured Napier with his 
opinions on the success or failure of the numbers that came out. 
He was a ruthless critic, and wrote with the utmost frankness and 
with an inexhaustible confidence in the infallibility of his judg- 
ment. His adverse criticisms may safely be divulged now, as 
they chiefly affect men whose eminence has since been placed 
beyond discussion. We find him writing in 1831:—‘I fear 
Carlyle will not do. The misfortune is that he is very obstinate 
and conceited, and unluckily finds people enough to abet and 
applaud him. It is a great pity, for he is a man of genius and 
industry, and with the capacity of being an elegant and impres- 
sive writer.” Then, again, “ Mr. Nathaniel Willis might have been 
as well let alone, and his reviewer is not much better than him- 
self.” The reviewer was Thackeray. Of a review of Harris on 
i hunderstorms, by Sir David Brewster, Jeffrey writes :—‘‘ There 
is a tremendous piece of fine writing in the two first pages of the 
‘Thunderstorm,’ which, if I had seen it anywhere else, I should 
have taken for a wicked parody on the lofty vein of your friend 
Brewster. But, as it is, t cannot but fear that it is the genuine 
result of one of his Free Church inspirations.” Jefirey was at 
one time much exercised as to who ought to be selected to review 
Brougham’s Political Philosophy; and, after describing his ob- 
jections to other persons, adds:—*“I once thought ‘of John Mill; 
ut there are reasons against him independent of his great un- 
readable book and its elaborate demonstration of axioms and 
truisms.” Possibly it may have been judgments of this sort that 
came to the knowledge of Mr. Carl ” and furnished him with 
materials for that picture of the “ Able Editor” which he intro- 
duced with recurrent delight into so many of his works. But 
Jeffrey, although a slashing critic, and ready to offer opinions on 
subjects which he did not understand, and to condemn writers who 
went beyond his level, was in many respects a man of excellent 
judement and much tact, and his advice was generally of a kind 
to be of real value to his correspondent. The criticisms of other 
critics, and the subsidiary judgments and sayings of the various 
lesser contributors, must be left to be gathered from the volume 
itself. But one short note from Lord Melbourne is too character- 
istic of the writer to be omitted. A reference to Lord Melbourne 
had been made in an article by Brougham; and Napier, fearing 
that Lord Melbourne might take exception to what had been said, 
wrote a letter to Allen of explanation or apol Allen sent the 
letter on to Lord Melbourne, and received the following reply :— 
“ My dear Allen,—Many thanks for your letter. I beg you will 
assure Mr. Napier that I am not at all dissatisfied with the 
mention made of me in the Edinburgh Review. It is, #as 
Brougham says, the statement of a fact. It is, if I remember, not 
correctly stated; but facts seldom are.—Yours faithfully, Met- 
BOURNE.” 


THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION.* 
(fF\HE Arnold Essay for this year is an excellent summary of all 


the information accessible on a vast and important subject. 
Many, if not most, of the facts which go to make up the great 
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picture of Roman provincial administration here drawn by Mr. 
Arnold, may be gleaned from the pages of Gibbon, Finlay, and 
Merivale, without taking into account the works of German 
writers; but much is gained by bringing together within the com- 
= of a single treatise all that is known of the working of the 

uge machinery of Roman dominion, and by marking the points 
of strength and weakness which kept the fabric together for so 
many centuries, and ended by leaving the Empire powerless 
against the assaults of barbarians who brought with them the 
germs of a more vigorous civilization. 

Mr. Arnold’s plan in the treatment of his subject follows the 
natural order in which this mighty system grew up. ‘The Latin 


| city on the banks of the Tiber gradually extended its power from 
letters from Macaulay to Napier now given have appeared in Mr. | 


the Seven Hills over the Italian peninsula, and, probably more from 
the force of circumstances than from lust of territory, was carried 
on to more distant conquests in which her arms never received a 
permanent check. While the work of government seemed likely 
sometimes to be brought toa deadlock by faction and disorder at 
home, the Republic continued to extend her dominion towards the 
four winds, and long before the great change to imperialism 
was accomplished, she had brought under her sway more than 
all the lands bordering on the Mediterranean. The provincial 
administration of Rome was as fully at work while the 
supreme power was in the hands of the Senate and people as it 
was when tle old constitutional forms had become a veil for 
a rigid monarchical despotism. Mr. Arnold, therefore, examines 
first the modes in which Rome acquired and organized her pro- 
vinces, and then the system of administration as it existed during 
the periods of the Republic and of the earlier and later Empire. 
The examination seems to show that the condition of the pro- 
vinces was better under the earlier Empire than it had been under 
the Republic, and that, but for mistakes on the part of some of the 
earlier Emperors, it might have been better still under the later 
Empire. There was not indeed any antecedent reason why the 
Roman world should go down before the assaults of the tribes of 
Northern Europe, and it is not difficult to see that the adoption of 
asomewhat different policy might have changed the course of 
modern history. We have only to add that in most cases the 
countries brought under Roman subjection were better off than 
they had been while they were supposed to govern themselves, and 
we have something like a fair apology for Roman rule generally. 
The clearness with which Mr. Arnold has brought out these 
facts, while he fully admits the greatness of the evils which 
existed alongside of them, or were even caused by them, consti- 
tutes one special merit of this volume. He is right in saying 
that, in Europe, Rome destroyed no national independence which 
was worth the name. Of Carthage we need not speak; for, 
although the way in which the last struggle was provoked must 
be condemned as a monstrous iniquity, no one probably will con- 
tend that it would have been for the interests of civilization gene- 
ally if the great Tyrian colony had become supreme in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Lhe nearest approach to anything like national life in the 
countries brought within Rome’s dominion was in Macedonia, but 
even here thesymptoms of fatal disease wereshowing themselves, and 
in the true Hellenic land a real national union had at all times been 
hopeless. In establishing her confederacy Athens had entered on 
a course which perhaps might have led her statesmen to a policy 
likely to realize more than the Panhellenic ideas of Pericles; but 
these ideas had long since passed into the region of dreams. They 
had roused first the armed protest of the Dorian tribes headed by 
Sparta, and this growth had been crushed afterwards by the 
treachery of the oligarchic party in Athens itself. Rome had thus 
for her dominion generally the same justification which we 
plead, and, as perhaps every Englishman feels, plead justly, for 
our rule in India. If we collect a revenue, the burden on the 
people is less heavy than that which they bore under their 
former masters. If in some measure we treat them as a 
subject class, barring their way to certain offices:and confining 
their ambition within definite limits, we have given them security 
for person and property such as they had never enjoyed before. 
We have made the roads safe, we have uprooted ancient and 
mighty fraternities of evil-doers, and we have saved the people from 
foreign invasions which used to over the land with something 
like the regularity of tides. This, in her measure, Rome did for 
the countries on which she laid her hand, even in the days of the 
Republic, and she would have done more had not the condition of 
things at Rome rendered a real central authority impossible. 
Theoretically, the Senate had a control over provincial governors 
which should have insured the due administration of justice ; 
practically, its energies were spent on the struggle with democracy 
at home; and as Rome stumbled forward, almost blindly, on its 
path to Imperial power, probably only one man saw by what 
means that power might be placed on a basis not to be shaken by 
any storms. It was not enough to establish order in a conquered 
country, or to place in it colonies of Roman citizens to serve as 
permanent garrisons among a Fe gowrmen who were not admitted 
to share their privileges. The conquerors and the conquered 
must be welded into a single people, and this could only be done 
by vast extensions of the benefits of citizenship. This wasdistinctly 
seen by Julius Czesar, and, had it been seen with equal clearness 
by Octavius, the history of the Empire must have followed a very 
different course. 

Unfortunately Octavius either failed to see this or, as is more 
likely, deliberately cast aside the policy of Julius in his anxiety to 
justify his position in the eyes of his countrymen as well as in his 
own. Had helived, Julius would peteabiy ave made short work 
with coustitutional forms which he might regard as having lost 
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their significance and force ; the great desire of Octavius seemed perhaps with advantage have noticed the charitable endowments 


to he to convince his subjects that the old state of things still 
continued. Hence it became needful to allow no startling and, 
if possible, no apparent deviations from prevalent usage ; and the 
Roman must therefore remain, as he had been, a higher being 
amongst the subjects whom it was his business to rule. Octavius 
was thus led to multiply the military colonies which enjoyed the 
privileges of full Roman citizenship amongst populations who 
were made to feel the yoke of conquest. This feeling of legal 
inferiority, Mr. Arnold remarks, was clearly in the eyes of Julius 
a thing to be got rid of, if possible :— 

All the evidence goes to show that he had everv intention of doing all 

that in him lay to put an end to this invidious and fatal difference between 
Rome and her subjects. It was by such extension of her franchise and 
such incorporation of new elements that Rome had become great; and 
every principle of statesmanship urged her to continue in the same path. 
Augustus, however, broke with these traditions. Partly from financial 
causes, partly from that ultra-Roman sentiment which was both natural to 
him and diligently cultivated, he drew the line sharp between the con- , 
querors and the conquered. 
For the proof of this we have not far to seek. In about forty 
years ending in B.c. 28 the number of citizens had risen from less 
than half a million to more than four millions, Forty years later 
the numbers were still under five millions, the increase being 
accounted for by the natural growth of population. In other 
words, the policy of Julius had been practically abandoned, So 
long as he maintained the Pax Augusta, which he regarded as his 
highest glory, Octavius was satisfied; but had he adopted a 
different method of dealing with the provinces, that peace might 
have been upheld just when it was most needed. It was just at | 
this crisis that it failed, and it failed precisely because the policy | 
of Octavius, followed by his successors, kept the subject popula- 
tions in leading strings, and cut them off from that political life 
without which the power of self-government is unattainable. The 
municipal towns were mere isolated units, and the federation 
which might have organized them into a coherent whole was not 
permitted. Mr. Arnold may therefore well say :— 


The provinces would not have defended themselves without Rome ; for | 


for poor children in Trajan’s reign, which seem to point to a still 
higher sense of the duty of rulers. Of these endowments Mr, 
Capes has spoken with some enthusiasm in his excellent volume 
on the age of the Antonines in the series of Epochs of Ancient 
History. Probably the readers of Mr. Arnold’s essay could not do 
better than supplement his full but somewhat sombre survey of the 
Roman world by the warmer colouring of the pictures drawn by 
Mr. Capes in that volume and in his Zarly Empire. The two 
together cover nearly the whole ground traversed by Mr. Arnold, 
a comparison of whose essay with Mr. Capes’s volumes must be in 
the highest degree instructive. 


THE HOME OF THE EDDAS.* 


\ R. LOCK is conscious that an excuse is needed for a new 
4¥4 book upon Iceland. His apology is that he has been not 


‘a mere tourist in the island, but a resident. A summer trip to 


Iceland has become a common though somewhat costly incident 
of vacation pastime. Mr. Lock has passed a winter there, and has 
actually been paid, instead of paying, for his experience. A 
speculation in Iceland sulphur appears to have prompted the two 
expeditions he made in 1875 and 1876, We hear, however, much 
more about his encounters with snow-storms, with torrents, with 
persistent midges, and with tipsy islanders, than of the fortunes 
of the Company whose manager and agent he seems to have been, 
His adventures differ in no material respect from what we have 
seen of late years described a score of times, and by pens much 
more graphic than Mr. Lock’s. On the other hand, the absence of 
literary dexterity reveals a transparent fidelity and good faith which 
make up for the deficiency. 

Perhaps the most powerful sketch which has been ever written 
of Iceland was that by Professor Bryce. But readers of Mr. 
Bryce’s paper must have been perplexed between the keenness of 
the traveller's pleasure in his reminiscences of the tour 
and the exceeding sombreness of the details of his picture. 


200 years {tome defended them ; but if a wiser system had been used, if | Never was a more melancholy land described; yet never did 


the provincial councils had been made into real parliaments instead of | 


the darkness of a scene cast less shadow over the recollections 


kept to their so-called religious duties; above all, if there had been a | of the spectator. Mr. Lock’s narrative is interesting as showing 


regular and organized representation of the provinces in the central 
government, Rome and her provinces together mizht have defended them- 
selves for a thousand years instead of two hundred. 

The great evil of the despotism upheld by Octavius lay thus in 
the fact that it was not acknowledged in the policy which it 
became necessary to adopt in order to uphold a sham. Early in 
the third century the boon which some six generations earlier 
might have changed the course of European history was bestowed 
upon all provincials by Caracalla ; but its bestowal was practically 
amockery. The tribute, or land-tax, was paid by the provincials ; 
the legacy duty, known as the vicesima hereditatum, tell on Roman 
citizene in Italy, who were exempt from the tribute. The act of 
Caracalla which bestowed citizenship ou the provincials made 
them subject to the legacy duty; but it did not free them from 
the tribute. Mr. Arnold adds that it is not easy to see in what 
way the provincials were gainers by this gift, except in so far as 
it gave them the right of appeal. “It is a melancholy feature in 
the history of the Empire that the needed reforms come too late | 
to be of use; and that when they do take place they imply new 
burdens rather than new privileges.” 

It is perhaps inevitable that in an inquiry like this the evils of 
a system come out more prominently than the benefits secured by 
it. The possibility of such a government as that of Verres seems 
to go far towards an utter condemnation of the whole method of 
Roman dominion; and the most sober and dispassionate criticism 
must allow that there was in it enough of iniquity to account for 
its ultimate failure and downfall. The gathering of revenue by 
means of tax-farmers may be a convenience to rulers; it never 
can be anything but a curse to the people who are compelled to 
submit to it. The evil is intensified when the rulers care nothing 
as to the mode in which their subjects provide the money de- 
manded of them, so long only as it is forthcoming. They may 
furnish it by taxing themselves, or they may resort to the 
desperate expedient of borrowing. The Jublicani were always 
eager to extort more than was their due; the Negotiatores were 
always ready to lend, so long as they had the power of repaying 
themselves with an interest ruinous to their clients. Of these 


precisely the same incongruity. The truth is that no country ex- 
ceeds Iceland in its power of preparing a series of perpetual sur- 
prises for its visitors, Nature is nowhere more harsh; but her moods 
in Iceland are so various that the foreigner ends by being unable to 
understand how the natives can endure to exchange so utter a 
contrast to Oxford or Edinburgh for the forests and clearings and 
fleshpots of Canada. The tourist is lost one day in a fog thicker 
and yellower than London can boast. The next he is inhaling air 
more exhilarating than champagne. One moment a torrent has to 
be forded without other aid than mother wit can suggest in the 
very jaws of the abyss. At another an earthquake is the diversion 
provided to relieve the tedium of the day’s journey. The people 
are prosaic; but they are, and know themselves to be, the heiis of 
legends more romantic and heroic than tales of medizeval chivalry. 
They are unenergetic in the daily labour of life, or, as Mr. Lock 
expresses it, “ slack-twisted.” But, when death has to be faced, 
their courage no more fails them than in the days of their Ber- 
serker ancestors. Country and population belong to an obsolete 
type. The whole land would seem to have been once covered 
with glaciers. The glaciers have retreated; but the soil, once 
carefully reclaimed and fertilized, is described by Mr. Lock as, by 
reason chiefly of the improvident destruction of the ancient 
woods, drifting gradually back into the condition of a wilder- 
ness. It would be impossible to describe the general strange- 
ness cf the region and all its phenomena more strongly than 
Mr. Lock does when he declares that it constantly reminded 
him of the East. This region of snow and ice and mist was 
always recalling to him the intolerable heats of Asia. Even 
the ordinary conditions of existence in latitudes so far apart 
affected him as curiously similar, from the subordinate position of 
the women down to the taste for sour milk. The population has 
the Bedouin’s instinct for hospitality, with something of the same 
ingenuity in driving a bargain. Amid a race which esteems itself 
bound to assist the stranger to the utmost, he yet has to pioneer 
his own way, and trust as much to his own intuition as if he were 
exploring Central Africa. 

Mr. Lock’s first visit was not very fruitful in incidents, He 


abuses Mr. Arnold speaks fully and plainly, only saying that the 


misery so caused was greater under the Republic than it was, for | 
the most part, under the Empire. But, though the oppression | 


might be somewhat lessened, the burdens imposed on the provinces 
tended to increase, and at last became so heavy that the utter 
overthrow of the whole system seemed rather to Justify hope than 
te furnish a reason for despair. 

We have said enough to show that those who wish, not merely 


to know the details of the Roman provincial system, but to mea- | 


sure the results of the system, both for good and for evil, may 
learn much from Mr. Arnold’s pages. They will have little to 

in of in the way of omission, and they will mark the fair- 
ness which brings out the good points even in men who, on the 
whole, deserve little praise. Thus Tiberius has due credit for re- 


mitting to Sardis for five years the debts of that city to his jfiscus, | 


or privy purse, while he also bestowed upon it a gift of a million 
sesterces. Such relief, widely given to other towns which had, 
like Sardis, suffered from a terrible earthquake, brings out the 
brighter side of Roman imperial government. 


| had several companions whose blunders in sport or otherwise he 
ridicules with rather ponderous wit. Thus one of them, who is 
designated by initials, is represented as much aggrieved that a 
falcon he was stalking would not sit to be shot at, but was so in- 
considerate as to fly away. The chief use of this earlier expe- 
| @ition was that Mr. Lock was trained by it not to rely upon 
guides. Their real province, he says, is marked by the original 
sense of the Icelandic term, which signifies not a leader but 
a follower. He asserts that an “Icelander would lose the way 
| between any two places in the world, save the brandy-bottle and 
| his mouth.” Were the guides better fitted than they are to exer- 
| cise their vocation, their drunken habits would, he gives us to 
| understand, destroy their efficiency. This is the common vice of 
| the Icelanders, though happily not shared by the women. Heat 
and cold, danger and escape, joy and sorrow, are all and equally 
occasions for a drinking bout. “ The name of native drunkards,” 
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| 
writes Mr. Lock, “is Legion.” A fishing-reel is left behind, and | 
a notorious drunkard is sent after the Englishmen with it. He 
mistakes the ford and is drowned. So ordinary an event evokes | 
from his acquaintance, the subfactor at Husavik, only an attempt 
to console the tourists for their loss. “If the dead man 
will be found, you will get the reel again; but it is im- 
ssible before.” Near the Goat Foss cascade is a precipitous 
ole forty feet deep. An Akureyri apothecary, attempting to jump 
across it ‘ under the influence of a potent draught,” tumbles head- 
foremost. He escapes with his life, and is declared to be ex- 
tremely proud of his honourably won scars. Foreigners are deluged 
on the least pretext with alternate drams of “cognac, schnapps, 
claret, beer, champagne, port, and sherry, all of the vilest quality.” 
After the church services the congregation sets hard to work 
drinking ; and the travellers “ wonder at the providential good 
fortune which enables the awfully drunken farmers to ford with 
safety waters which seethe and rush over their saddles.” The 
clergy set the example. One reverend gentleman quarters himself 
on Mr. Lock in a desperate state of intoxication, and threatens to 
run off with the Englishman’s cook. Two others have to be parted 
by main force by Mr. Lock from a member of the Icelandic Par- 
liament, priests and legislator having drunk themselves into argu- 
mentative fury until their common landlord had to entreat the 
stranger's intervention on behalf of his furniture. The writer adds 
that the instances he has given of this infirmity of the Icelandic 
clergy might be multiplied indefinitely from his own personal ex- 
rience. He asserts that he “has known a parson to sleep in a 
itch, so drunk that he could not walk twenty yards to find a_ 
house.” They are, he says, drunk at times in the very church. 
Otherwise their lives are, according to the same authority, far from | 
edifying. “It isa customary thing for a priest to pay another man | 
a small douceur to falsely acknowledge the paternity of a child of 
which the priest is himself the father.” So far, however, as these 
latter peccadilloes are concerned, Mr. Lock explains the matttr quite 
to his own satisfaction on Captain Burton’s theory. It all comes of 
“ichthyophagyand idleness.” Another fault with which Icelanders 
generally are charged by Mr. Lock is the most violent objection to 
ablutions. The population never loved cold water. A tradition pre- 
vails that they accepted Christianity only on condition that baptism 
should be performed with warm water. Now they have abandoned 
the use of water, hot or cold. In fact, if we may believe Mr. 
Lock, they never take off their clothes at all; “it would be 
almost as difficult to drag an Icelander out of his underclothing as 
to rob him of his skin.” The want of personal neatness is hard 
upon winter tourists. In summer there is the carefully kept and 
garnished guest-chamber. In winter this is too cold; and the 
accommodation is seldom sufficient to allow of a separate room for 
traveller and guide. In certain other respects, the national customs 
leave, according to Mr. Lock, very much to be desired. He men- 
tions, for instance, as preceding tourists have done, the usage by 
which the Icelander, when passing one of the stone pyramids tound 
in the island, places in a hollow horse or sheep bone, which he inserts 
in an interstice; a verse he has composed for the amusement of the 
next comer. A modern traveller, says Mr. Lock, ‘“ speaks of 
these verses as messages of Godspeed.” So far, however, as Mr. 
Lock’s experience of them goes, they are so scurrilous and indecent 
as to be “ simply untranslateable.” 
Were there a Swiss inn ready for the tourist at the end of every 
day's journey, winter travelling in Iceland would yet have its ex- 
traordinary hardships. If the weather is mild, the traveller is 


drenched to the skin, and can only dry his clothes by sleeping in | 
them. In frosts the ice drifts into hummocilis, locally termed | 
“ svyells,’ to traverse which “is all but impossible, and can only 
be accomplished at the expense of many falls, and a good chance | 
of spraining one’s ankles.” Then a torrent now and again has to _ 
be crossed, sometimes by anice-bridge which threatens at each step 
to break, sometimes on foot or horseback, to the imminent peril of 
life. Worse still are the frequent snow-storms, when the wayfarer 
is blinded, choked, and pierced through every fold of his clothing. 
To be caught unprepared in them is death. Such a fate is simply 
expressed by the words, “He was out”; there is no need to 
say more. Perhaps even rivers in flood, and “svells,” and snow- 
storms are, though more deadly, less intolerable than the insect 
plagues of warmer seasons. Everywhere are to be found the ordi- 
nary tormentors; but special localities are almost surrendered to 
the midges. Even the scalding breath of a sulphur pit hardly 
dauntsthem. So much physical exertion has, whether in summer or 
winter, to be undergone by the foreigner, that he naturally craves 
adequate nourishment to replenish the waste of tissue. But in 
Iceland the normal condition of travelling is semi-starvation. Cakes 
and hot coffee, which Mr. Lock declares provocative of skin disease, 
are mentioned in a way which betrays the longings of habitual 
famine. A good breakfast, the principal Icelandic meal, off grilled 
plover, may be said to mark an epoch, and the addition of carrots 
to a repast is signalized by a distinct paragraph. 

Almost all the particulars of these two Icelandic tours are 
of a gloomy nature. In this feature, as we have intimated, 
they agree with most tours in the same country. Mr. Lock 
had additional reasons of a personal kind to darken his narra- 
tive. He had unwillingly to spend a long winter on the island. 
He had also to pass the time in the character of the forsaken 
representative of an unsuccessful enterprise. As we have already 
mentioned, he went out in his second expedition to work a 

phur concession. Of the prospects of the undertaking we are 
told little or nothing. any case, whether from want 
of natural riches in the soil or from inadequacy of means at 


home, the enterprise seems soon to have eollapsed. Mr. Lock 
speaks of himself as having been left unsupported to face the 
Company’s creditors in Iceland. One of the vendors of the dig- 
gings even suggested the imprisonment of the luckless manager 
in a gaol which had just been erected as if for the p 4 
dropped the plan, it is true, on an intimation that he would have 
to be at the expense of the captive’s entertainmert. But, though 
Mr. Lock had his liberty left to’ him, remittances from home 
ceased. In these circumstances he repaired to Akureyri, and cour- 
ageously proceeded to make a livelihood by teaching English to 
the townspeople for some twelve hours a day, at the rate of 4$d. 
an hour. He had abundance of pupils, and earned double his inn 
expenses, besides gaining a knowledge of Icelandic life far beyond 
any ordinary tourist’s opportunities. Though so far he was suc- 
cessful, it might have been supposed that the general impression 
of such an enforced residence would have been as lugubrious as the 
articular experiences of dirt, starvation, fog, cold, and tipsiness 
in which the volume abounds. On the contrary, he discourses at 
frequent intervals on the extraordinary charms of Iceland—its 
people, its atmosphere, its sport, and its resources—with as much 
enthusiasm as any summer tourist who ever spent an idle 
vacation in the neighbourhood of Hekla and the Geysers, 
The farmers are lauded as full of hospitality, though he is 
perpetually abusing this or that “ bonder” fur cheating and over- 
reaching him. The spirit of the heroes of old is declared to sur- 
vive in them, though the achievements commonly recorded are 
feats with the bottle. They are simple-minded and devout, though 
they supplement attendance at church with a drunken debauch, 
They are better educated than Englishmen, though they appear, 
according to Mr. Lock, to put their education to no prac 
tical use. They seem always able to produce for the 
traveller’s accommodation a fair provision of food, though 
several of the dainties Mr. Lock mentions are akin to the 
prepared shark's flesh, of which the smell is described as 
“awful.” The air, when there is not the usual yellow fog of one 
part of the year, or the equally usual snow storm or dust storm 
of the rest, is extolled as more exquisite than Alpine ether. 
A hundredth part of the hardships and annoyances Mr. Lock 
speaks of as néetural incidents of a few months in Iceland would 
empty Chamouni and Grindelwald. The most courageous Alpine 
clubman would not confront the Jungfrau, or even the Grands 
Mulets, on the terms of undergoing the horrors of a night in an 
Icelandic homestead. The possibility of a visit from a Grimsey 
fisherman with a fragrance “ escaping from every pore of the skin, 
so permeating and tenacious that it was perceptible in the room 
for several days afterwards,” would empty Interlaken. Squalor in 
towns and farmhouses, drunkenness everywhere, bare desolation 
creeping fast over the entire face of the country, would be suffi- 
cient deterrents, could such charges be brought against the Tyrol, 
Yet, in the teeth of all, Mr. Lock, following in the steps of @ 
dozen other writers, scolds at the race of tourists for not flocking 
to a country “than which none has so many claims on the at- 
tention of Englishmen.” He is still more indignant with the 
false friends of Iceland, who are persuading the people to ex- 
change a country in which Mr. Lock himself depicts their ap- 
rent fate as one of slow starvation, for the virgin soil and 
racing climate of British North America. 

Mr. Lock is, as he himself avows, clearly not of those authors 
who are “ born with a pen in their mouths.” But he has seen 
a gaod deal of Iceland, and he can express his experiences in- 
telligibly. His volume is a useful addition to the information 
already accumulated about a country and nationality which a 
pear to be threatened with death by inanition. So long as he dwe 
on the drawbacks to the pleasures of a tour or residence in the 
island he is only discharging the duty of a faithful witness. When 
he criticizes the morals of the whole population, or of a class, such as 
the clergy, he is still within his right, though we are strongly of 
opinion that the proportion of pastors like Mr. Bjarnarsson—learned, 
temperate, and thoughtful—is more considerable than would be 
judged from the numerous references to the black sheep of the pro- 
fession. But Mr. Lock indulges a habit of persoval and individual 
criticism which is much to be deprecated in a book of travels. 
For the most part, they whom he freely stigmatizes as greedy and 
tipsy, “‘ open-mouthed, insolent villains,” “ drunken old scoundrels,” 
or “as big thieves as can be met with out of the Levant,” have no 
means of defending themselves against his charges. The very im- 
punity of the attack renders it the more ungenerous to assail men 
who, if they were Swiss hotel-keepers, would be able to retort by 
a letter to the Zimes or an action for libel. 


THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS.* 


VEN if South Africa did not so mueh ublic at: 
tion at this moment, Mr. Lucas’s book abc be = 
worth reading. It is not a ecatchpenny publication, but a well 
written and well arranged study of our relations with the 
Zulus. Mr. Lucas expresses himself in a vigorous and manly 
style, without waste of words; and, though he makes use occa- 
sionally of the figure of irony, he never declaims, and never tries 

to be humorous out of place. He himself has had some mili 
experience near the scene of the present disturbances, and he 


* The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By Thomas J. Lucas, Cai 
of the late Cape Mounted Rifles, Author of “ Camp Life and Sport in 
1879 
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writes with a military clearness and directness which commands © 
attention. 

No affairs require, from a reader or observer, more undivided 
attention than those of South Africa. The existing complications 
have gradually entangled us in an almost desperate way, partly 
through the natural difficulties of our position, partly because our 
policy has been half-hearted, inconsistent, short-sighted, and not 
| es mcm honest. It is difficult for a civilized and rapidly 

eveloping race to maintain peaceful and friendly relations with | 
a powerful people in the stage between the highest savagery and | 
a semi-heroic barbarism. Add to this the presence of European | 
settlers, the Dutch, whom we blame for their unscrupulous 
treatment of the natives, while we behave to them with no very 
delicate consideration. Let it be remembered, moreover, that the 
ideas of colonists—eager, if not greedy, proud, sensitive, and not 
fond of fighting, ti uh always anxious to make the mother- 
country fight—are continually clashing with the ideas of the 
Colonial Office, and we have the materials of some very pretty 
quarrels, When Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of confederation is 
added as the spark to ignite all this fuel, it can surprise no one 
that we have troubles in South Africa. Mr. Lucas’s business is to 
unravel the history of these troubles, to give colonists, Boers, Lord 
Carnarvon, Sir T. Shepstone, and Cetewayo their respective shares | 
of praise or blame, and, lastly, to suggest some more hopeful mode | 
of dealing with the Zulus. 

The ethnological affinities, “culture” and character of the Zulus 
naturally occupy many of Mr. Lucas’s pages. Probably most 
— know by this time that the Amazulu form part of the great 

tu race, and that they are not, properly speaking, negroes. 
“ The hair is not so woolly as the negro’s, and the features, though 
varying in different individuals, are of the Eastern type. Some 
writers have suggested that these people are descendants of the 
ancient Ethiopians, who came up the valley of the Nile, crossed 
the equatorial region, and overspread the shores of the great lakes 
and the banks of the Zambesi.” The Zulus hold themselves some- 
what apart from the Amaswazi, and Amagquika (Gaikas) and the 
rest, because they are the “ Celestials,” as their name indicates, of 
Africa. They thus resemble the ruling and conquering lunar and 
solar races of the old world and of America, but they are not 
utterly remote in sympathy from other members of the Bantu 
people. Thus, when the Gaika chief was subdued by us, about a 
year ago, “the whole fabric of Kaffir aristocracy and inherited 
political dignity was smitten.” There are no isolated events | 
without consequences in the politics of the South African tribes. | 
Thus the other clans (if the term may be used) had no high 
opinion of the Pondos, but “ the act of reducing them to immediate 
subjection to British rule, in accordance with Sir Bartle Frere’s 
scheme of policy, has excited much uneasiness along the other 
parts of our Colonial border.” 

The somewhat advanced political condition of our native neigh- 
bours has been at the root of the failures of our policy. The tribes 
are not, roughly speaking, so very far remote from the political 
status of Ireland at the time of the English conquest. For 
hundreds of years the English, with their feudal and Roman ideas 
of succession and of property, were interfering with the even more 
complex Celtic system. When we now move beyond the English 
“pale” we are met by the troubles that Elizabethan statesmen 
encountered in Munster and Connaught :— 

Treaty after treaty has been broken; and this not necessarily from bad 
faith on the part of the individual chief. For instance, in 1817 , when 
Gaika was recognized as paramount chief of Kaftirland by Lord Charles 
Somerset, he was vassal of the great reigning House, that of Galeka, and 
therefore had no right to the authority with which he was vested. Though 
his brother chiefs appeared to acquiesce for the time in the arrangement, 
they were no sooner beyond the power of the troops than they evinced their 
discontent and retaliated by fresh outrages. This necessitated reprisals on 
our part, in which large herds of cattle were taken. The Kafiir loves his 
eattle better than his life. This led to the war of 1820. The fact is, the 
chief’s power of restraint over his subjects is almost at zero. He is all- 
powerful for evil, but most impotent for good. He can invite his subjects 
to rebellion, or lead them on to bloodshed and rapine, but in curbing their 
unlawful desires or restraining their predatory habits, his authority is of 
the weakest ; and this will explain why many treaties made with the 
chiefs might as well have been made with the winds. 

Now, the great wife being selected, the chief then chooses a right-hand 
wife. On the death of the chief the eldest son of this wife receives a portion 
of the title, and with it moves off and forms a new tribe independent of the 
parent community, but bound to assist it in time of difficulty. Thus a 
network of relationship is formed and spreads out over the length and 
breadth of the land, tending in time of war to general conflagration. 

The whole condition of Zulu life is no less fruitful in producing 
causes of quarrel than the complicated clan and tribal systems 
and the rules of succession. Whenchiefs have no settled revenues, 
they willhelp themselves toany cattle within reach, just as Odysseus | 
did in Ithaca; and when women are valued for the number of | 
cattle they will fetch as their “bride price,” there will be raids 
after women and beasts. To escape this state of things fugitives 
will flock over the British frontier, and they will serve both 
masters—the colony and Cetewayo—with very dubious loyalty. 
Without recapitulating the history of Chaka and Dingaan, it is 
enough to say that the perplexities of a colony overrun with Zulus, 
living their old tribal life on the borders of their old master’s terri- | 
tory, are very great. ‘“ Natal is what Scotchmen call a ‘stickit’ | 
colony; while Governors come to it, or: Governors go, or Lieu- 
tenant Governors at least, the community sticks fast in the old rut, 
which is the difficulty of making itself at home with the vastly 
augmented Zulu population.” Was it ne that England 
should add to her troubles fand responsibilities by annexing the 
Transvaal “ with its engagements ” ? 


Mr. Lucas does not disguise the mismanagement of the Trans- 
vaal Republic and the folly of its Cleon, President Burgers. The 
Republic went to war with its native neighbours: it succeeded 
little better than we do in our attack on Zululand; its finances 
were drained, and charges of gross cruelty were brought against 
its soldiers, precisely as they have been brought against our own men, 
Thus the Transvaal was a troublesome and not very reputable 
neighbour. In 1852, however, “ Her Majesty the Queen solemnly 
promised ‘in the fullest manner to guarantee their future inde- 
pendence and the right to manage their own alfairs and to govern 
themselves by their own laws without any interference on the 
part of the British Government.” As a matter of fact, this pro- 
mise has not been kept. Mr. Lucas gives his own account of the 
“ Downing Street decree with which Sir T. Shepstone was on his 
way back from England to do what he thought proper with the 
Transvaal.” It is his opinion that the Colonial Oflice “ does not 
and cannot behave so fairly towards independent States, whether 
inhabited by people of European race, or by native Africans and 
Asiatics, as the Foreign Office does.” His remarks here are worthy 
of attention :— 


The Colonial Office has no traditional principles of equity and courtesy 
and “the comity of nations.” It has no idea of dealing with other Powers 
as its equals in rank. It is often seduced from rectitude by schemes of 
rounding off and consolidating its troublesome provincial dominions, and so 
rendering their administration, especially for military defence, more com- 
pact and easy. It has no diplomatic or consular agents residing among the 
nations that dwell nearest to our colonies ; it has no trustworthy eyes and 
ears sent abroad to learn what is going on, and so it becomes the dupe of 
every gossiping or mendacious traveller, every rejected missionary, every 
disappeinted trader, who has an idle tale to tell when he crosses the Border. 
That is the way in which the British public is so frequently drawn into 
costly, inglorious, unprotitable wars all round the great Continents where 
our busy countrymen have settled for commercial or agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Lueas then criticizes rather sternly Lord Carnarvon’s “ un- 
acceptable project” of confederation, and refers to the oratory of 
“Mr. J. A. Froude, the popular historian.” 

The Transvaal was at war, immediately before we annexed it 
and its responsibilities, with Seccocoeni. It had also some pro- 
mising disputes with Cetewayo. There was the quarrel about 
land and the quarrel about the Zulu supremacy over the Ama- 
swazi. The Boers were the more eager about these things because 
they had lost and we had gained political influence, and evena 
shadowy kind of supremacy over Cetewayo. The Boers had 
been wont to patronize King Panda. We had ousted them, 
and had patronized King Cetewayo in a magnificent manner. 
A rough and ready way of understanding our relations to Cete- 
wayo is to recall the relations of Edward I. to the claimants of 
the Scotch crown. The claimants, being anxious to secure Edward’s 
favourable award, tolerated pretensions on his part which were 
disclaimed as soon as convenient. Sir T. Shepstone is the modern 
Edward IJ.,and Cetewayo the Balliol of the moment. Panda, 
the father of Cetewayo, grew old and fat, till it needed six men 
to lift this ponderous potentate into his waggon. He had two 
sons, Umbuluzi and Cetewayo, rivals for his succession. 
According to some historians, Cetewayo was recognized by the 
national assembly as heir in 1857. Sir T, Shepstone, on the other 
side, says that he himself had Cetewayo elevated to this dignity 
in 1861. In that year Mr. Shepstone, as he then was, avers that 
“he was looked upon as Chaka,” and took that dead chief's rank. 
Here is a supernatural sort of claim. ‘To make Cetewayo legal 
heir, ‘a working hypothesis” (as the Spectator would say) that 
Shepstone is Chaka is formed, and henceforward Shepstone is 
Cetewayo’s ghostly sire and feudal superior, while the British 
Government holds the same relations to Shepstone. Thus Cete- 
wayo is our vassal, and we gave him his crown and accepted his 
coronation oath in 1872. ‘ When,” asks Mr. Lucas, “when did 
Her Majesty’s Government undertake to personate Chaka?” The 
account of the coronation may be read in this volume (p. 223-225), 
and the reader may well ask himself what is the value and signifi- 
cance of all this mummery. Whatever it meant, it irritated the 
Dutch, and it gave frantic missionaries and the “good men” who 
do so much mischief an excuse for preclaiming a war of trade and 
of religion. Mr. Lucas’s conclusions are thus expressed :—- 


The High Commissioner arrived from Capetown in the last week oi 
September. It is probable that Sir Bartle Frere at that date knew little 
more about the Zulus and Ketchwhyo than he might have learned while 
presiding over the Royal Geographical Society in London. But he had 
projected the conquest of their country six months before, as he wrote in 
May that it would be necessary, sooner or later, * to extend the British 
Protectorate over ull between the Transvaal and the sea.” The political 
motives are easily comprehended ; they had long been familiar to every 
South African colonist. The Western metropolitan province of the old Cape 
Colony will never agree to the Colonial Office favourite scheme of a Con- 


| federation until the Zulus are subdued, because of the enormous Native 


risk and responsibility attached to Natal and the Transvaal. In all South 
Africa there are less than half a million of white men, against two millions, 
at least, of Kaftirs ; and the latter grow fast in numbers, in possession of 
cattle, in political intelligence, and in courage now that they are furnished 
with guns. Sir Bartle Frere was advised, both by Bir 'T. Shepstone, and 
by the Cape Colony Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. Brownlee, that the 
way to meet this approaching danger was by striking down the Zulu mili- 
tary kingdom. I do not say that this was an erroneous opinion ; but I do 
say that false pretexts were adopted, slanders were disseminated, every 
device of an immoral sophistry was used, and the obvious duty of justice 
to our neighbour was shamefully violated, to find a way to making war 
upon Ketchwhyo at this particular moment, and with the unusual military 


| force that was at hand. 


It will be admitted that Mr. Lucas’s remarks, or those of his 
friend Mr. Acton, who aided him in the work, are vigorous, and his 
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statement of facts is at least lucid. For his practical conclusions 
and recommendations, his preface must be studied :— 


I would have the whole population, capable of bearing arms, enrolled for 
mutual defence, with other proper positions and stations assigned, and pre- 


pared at a moment’s notice to take up the different points for that purpose, | 


if required ; and 1 think that this attitude would be the best preventive of 
any outbreak on the part of the natives. 

At the same time, I would appoint residents or magistrates, where 
practicable, among the native Zulus, to maintain order and see that justice 
is done, should favourable circumstances arise for that purpose, such as the 
decline of Ketchwhyo’s power, or in the event of his death or deposition. 
The authority of these residents or magistrates should be supported by a large 
body of native police. The friendly natives would be no doubt available 
for this purpose. My belief is that, if security to life and property could 
be secured to the natives of Zulu Land by this system, which has been 
already successfully carried out in other parts of Kafiir Land, the force of 
public opinion on the part of the natives of Zulu Land would soon interpose 
a barrier to the excesses of despotism like that of their present King, and 
would be the most effectual method of initiating a new order of things in 
that region of South Africa. 


MISS YONGE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


ik is, we imagine, notorious that France—“ modern, Celtic, | 


Parisian France”—is not among the nations upon which the 
great historian of the Norman Conquest looks with a favourable 
eye. France, in his works, holds a position similar to that of 

uessa or the false Florimell in the Faerie Queene. She is “the 
fowle wel-favourd witch” leading astray those who should be the 
champions of historic truth; the beautiful impostor, ever claim- 
ing and obtaining the honours due to the Empire, the true Flori- 
mell of Mr. Freeman's historic heart. We know not whether it 
was with a deep design to teach France and her admirers to know 
her proper position, and to feel her inferiority to all good and 
honest nations, that she has been made to wait so long for a place 


in the useful and trustworthy series of histories edited by Mr. | 


Freeman. That Germany should take precedence was of course to 
be expected; but When we found ourselves carried beyond the 
geographical limits of Europe to study the history of the United 
States and the Colonies, we began almost to despair of ever ob- 
taining our long-promised France. At last, however, France has — 
not before it was much needed by teachers and pupils—appeared 
as the eighth volume of the Historical Course for Schools. 

From a school history of France written by Miss Yonge and 
edited by Mr. Freeman much might be expected. With such an 
editor we might be sure that no stage of the successive annexa- 
tions by which the Parisian kingdom grew and waxed strong 
would be slurred over, that no fallacious claims of modern France 
to identify herself with the Empire of Charles the Great would 
pass unrebuked, and that all geographical, ethnological, and poli- 
tical matters wouid be treated with that remarkable precision and 
aceuracy which smatterers in learning may call pedantic, but 
which true students prize above all other literary virtues. To soften 
the editorial sternness, to supply the necessary amount of interest 
in and sympathy for the French, to prevent, in short, the book 
from becoming one long indictment against the Parisian monarchy, 
was the fitting task of an author who has already done so much, 
both as a writer of school-books and of romances, to make French 
history familiar to the young. We may say that our expectations 
have not been disappointed. Miss Yonge’s history combines the 
merits of being at once an accurate account of the growth of the 
French kingdom, and an interesting and lively narrative. After 
the confused and misleading talk about Gaul being the ancient 
name of France, and so forth, to which we are accustomed in 
elementary histories, it is refreshing to read in the first paragraph 
of the opening chapter so clear and precise a statement of the real 
force of the names Gaul and France :— 

The modern kingdom of France, in Latin Francia, is one of the states 
which arose out of the break-up of the great Frankish power at the end of 
the ninth century. It is one of two parts of the Frankish dominion which 
have to our own day kept the Frankish name. For Francia means the 
land of the Franks, wherever that land may be, and it has therefore meant 
different lands at different times. It gradually came to mean a certain 
part of Germany and a certain part of Gaul. The German Francia is the 
land which is still called Franken or Franconia. This German Francia, 
which was once of much greater extent than it is now, was distinguished 
asthe Eastern or Teutonic Francia. The Gaulish Francia, which was distin- 
guished in the same way as Western or Latin Francia, lay in the northern 

t of Gaul, but its name has been gradually spread over the greater part of 

aul, The princes of the Western Francia, whose capital was at Paris, 


became kings of the western kingdom of the Franks; and, as their power | 


spread, partly by annexing the dominions of their vassals, partly by an- 
nexing lands altogether beyond their own kingdom, the name of their 
duchy of France spread itself wherever their power reached. Thus the 
greater part of Gaul came to be called France,and Paris came to be the 


head of so much of Gaul as formed the dominion of the French kings. , 


Gaul then is a geographical name, meaning a certain part of the earth’s 
surface. France is a political name, meaning such parts of Gaul as have 
formed the dominions of the French dukes and kings of Paris. Besides 
France, the kingdom of Beigium, the Confederation of Switzerland, and a 
considerable part of the German Empire, all lie within the bounds of the 
Roman province of Transalpine Gaul. It must therefore be always borre 
in mind that France, in the sense in which we now use the word, does not 
translate either Gallia as used by the Roman writers, or Francia as used 
by the writers of the days of the Frankish dominion. The history of 
France therefore, in the modern sense, begins with the growth of the power 
of the dukes of the French in the ninth century. 


The style, especially in the early part, is, it must be said, not all 


* Historical Course for Schools, Edited by Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Vili. History of France. By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


_ that could be desired. It is grievous both to eye and ear to come, 

at p. 6, upon three consecutive sentences beginning with “ But,” 
and to find the adverb “ now” used in two senses in a single 
sentence :— 

Now in the western part of the Frankish dominions men now spoke a 
Romance tongue, while in the east of course they spoke German... . 
Now the kingdom of Karolingia did not take in all who spoke Romance 
even in Gaul, for it did not take in Provence or the other Burgundian lands 
between the Rhone and the Alps. But it was, as was just now said, 
mainly a Romance-speaking kingcom. But the kings were still German, 
and their head city was Laon, in the north-eastern corner towards Germany. 
= now many causes began to give importance to Paris, the city on the 
Seine. 


That a book is intended for schools is certainly no reason why the 
style should be inelegant or careless. It is fair to add that later 
on, and in the narrative part, the style greatly improves, though 
we still occasionally meet with sentences which we can only hope 
wiil be amended in the next edition. There are also a few mis- 
prints, of which “ Maltéle,” instead of maltéte or maltolte, and 
“ Pere la Chaise” ara instances. 

In substance, however, the early part is admirable. We ex- 
tract a good passage upon the peculiar importance of the city of 
Paris :— 

It is well to mention at the very beginning that the capital of France 
stands in a special historical relation to the whole kingdom, unlike that of 
the capital of most other kingdoms. The French dominion has not indeed 
been, like the Roman dominion, the dominion of a ruling city; yet the 
capital of France bas always been something more than the capitals of 
other kingdoms. In most of the European kingdoms the seat of govern- 
ment has been changed, sometimes several times, according to caprice or 
convenience. But Paris is strictly the birthplace of the French nation. It 
was the lords of Paris who grew into kings of all that is now France, and 
the city has always kept that place in the kingdom which it had from the 
beginning. 

The theory that the history of the descendants of Chlodwig “ is 
strictly part of German history” is perhaps pushed rather far when 
| the reader is referred to the German volume of the series for “ the 
' account of the institutions which arose through the settlement of 
| the German conquerors among the Roman provincials.” That the 
personal history of Merwing or Karling princes is out of place in 
an elementary history of France we freely admit. But the insti- 
tutions which arose in the Merwing period were the groundwork of 
feudalism, and therefore of the whole French polity down to the Re- 
volution ; and it is hard on the student thus to be sent back to 
another volume in search of them. This, however, has doubtless 
been done, as people say, “ on principle”; andit is useless to re- 
monstrate against what is only another form of asserting the Ger- 
man superiority. A clear idea is given of Hugh Capet’s position 
as King of the French, and of the extent both of his nominal 
power as King and his real power as Duke. There is a good para- 
graph on “ The Communes,” and an account of the origin of the 
Peers of France—that curious example of a working political in- 
stitution being developed out of the creations of romance-writers 
—which is only marred by an error of the nress in one sentence :— 

Philip . . . . cailed a court of peers, namely the great crown vassals, be- 
fore which he cited John to appear to answer for his nephew’s death. . . . . 
Such a court of justice had never been held before, and though it could not 
have been brought together but for the general indignation against King 
John, it much enhanced respect for royal authority. The notion of the 
peers of France, twelve great vassals of the crown, six bishops and six tem- 
poral princes, dates from this time. The idea came out of the romances of 
Charl: e, the French form of the name of the Emperor Charles the Great 
(Karolus Magnus). The ambiguity of the name Rex /rancorum which the 
French kings kept, but which the German kings, now that they had become 
Emperors, had dropped, enabled the French gradualiy to claim the great 
German king and emperor as belonging to themselves. And a crowd of 
stories told [sic] of him and his twelve paladins or peers, who were supposed 
to have led his armies. Out of these romances King Philip at once called 
to life the peers of France, who tried the Duke of Normandy. 


The subject of the Parliament is well treated, as indeed it was 
in the Primer of French History by the same author ; but in this, 
as in the earlier book, we remark the omission of any mention of 
the beginning of the States-General under Philip the Fair. The 

reliminaries of the Great Revolution, the assembling of the 
Notables, the resistance of the Parliament to the King, and the 
process by which the States-General grew into the National 
Assembly are all well described. 

In narrative Miss Yonge is almost always good, and it would 
be difficult to find, in an equally small space, the story of Joan 
Dare told with more spirit and pathos. One slight error we ob- 
serve—that the Bishop before whom the heroine was tried is 
named John, instead of Peter, Cauchon. Unlike many school- 
books,,the work conveys a vivid idea of the events and characters 
described. Perhaps the author may be thought to verge upon 
slanginess when she energetically complains that “ by empty /lash 
and dash Francis {the First] acquired the sympathies of history.” 
The noble and pure character of St. Louis stands out well in her 
pages, and throughout she has managed to give more idea of the 
general state of society than is usually conveyed in an epitome. 
| The Napoleons, great and little, are treated with stern and un- 

compromising justice. Thus the coup détat is described as a 
| “yebellion of the executive chief against the national legislature ” ; 
| and the late Emperor is frequently, though not invariably, spoken 
| of under the less respectful style of “ Buonaparte ” plain and simple. 
| We fancy we trace the editorial hand in the scornful explanation 
| of the meaning of a plébiscite:— 
| The new constitution was now put to what is called a plebiscite or vote 

of the people, after the usual way of misapplying Latin names. For the 
| Roman plebiscitum was a real vote of the assembly, while in the French 
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plebiscite there is no real choice, but only to say whether a man shall keep 
the power which he has already got. 

And the echoes of a still living controversy resound in this 
dyslogistic account of the causes and object of the Crimean 
war :— 

To dazzle the people with the glory which they had always loved, Louis 
Napoleon, though he had said that the empire should be peace, drew them 
into one war after another. His scheme was to attack the great military 

wers of Europe one after another, but each time to get, if possible, the 

elp of some independent nation, to give the thing a good look. Thus 

his first war was made in alliance with England, in order to ke-p up the 

wer of the Turk over the Christian nations of south-eastern Europe when 
Russia proposed to deliver them. 


In the account of the Franco-German war justice has not, we 
think, been done to the resistance of the French after the capitu- 
lation of Sedan. Though room has been found for a contemptuous 
notice of the energy expended by the Parisians “in offering gar- 
lands to the statue of Strassburg,” the gallant struggle made 
by the Army of the Loire is not even mentioned. We are 
not certain whether Miss Yonge means her remark that, 
“though there seemed to be power of endurance, there was little 
courage for fighting,” to apply to Paris alone or to France 
generally; if the latter, we need only refer her to the Ger- 
man official accounts of the desperate fighting at Le Bourget 
and Orleans. We may also observe that Phalsburg was not 
surrendered in October, but in December. Nor is it, we think, 
quite fair to the French to say that “ their wrath for the general 
weakness and ill-management of the war was vented in a trial of 
Marshal Bazaine for treason in the surrender of Metz,” as if the 
Marshal had been simply the unoffending scapegoat of an angry 
Ee. Without entering into the case for or against Marshal 

ine, there was at any rate reasonable ground for an inquiry 
into his conduct. 

It is of course hopeless to expect any book, however recent, to 
keep pace with the march of French polities. Miss Yonge breaks 
off in the Presidency of Marshal MacMahon, remarking that his 
term of seven years “ has not yet expired.” In the Chronological 
Table at the bezinning, however, M. Grévy is duly set down as 
President. We must not take leave of the book without giving 


a word of praise to the twelve maps of France, illustrating “the | 


period between a.p. 900 and a.D. 1871,” which, considering their 
tiny scale. are unusually good and clear. 


SHADRACH.* 


We. feel deeply agerieved as we read such a story as the one 
before us. We like always to find ourselves at full liberty 
to choose our own pace in going through a novel, to skim as 
lightly and to skip as widely as may please us. For that reason 
we prefer, if we must make our way through three volumes, that 
the story shall be a succession of crimes and startling adventures. 
The progress is easy and rapid from murder to murder and from 
escape to escape. ‘hey run out like so many headlands into the 
sea, at which the mariner, instead of following the dull windings 
of the flat and dreary coast, aims in a bold and straight course. 
But through such a work as Shadrach it is impossible to move with 
any rapidity. The fine words, the flowery descriptions, the long 
stretches of shallow reflection clog the advance, just as in our rivers 


the new American weed almost drags back the boat, with whatever | 


eagerness to arrive at the journey’s end it may be urged on. The 
author, so far from remembering when he revised his book to cut 
out the fine passages, has, we feel confident, stopped to insert 
more where there was already a good deal too much. He dealsin 
what he calls psychological experiences, and psychological experi- 
ences, as every one knows, require very big words and very long 
sentences, The first page of the story gave usa hint of the sad 
occupation that awaited us. The hero was, we read, the influ- 
encing spirit in a drama. In a few pages further on we came 
to “the glory lighting up for his insight the self-chosen 
Ee of a strong-willed man,” and to “subtle movements of that 

ind and Will whereby the wheels of life go round, working 
against the madness of a se!f-will, but for and with a will in its 
sanity on which the ‘ living wheel’ of the man’s true being 
turned.” We remember in our childhood once being persuaded 
to get into ashower-bath. The door was locked upon us and the 
string was pulled. Down poured upon our head a dreadful rush 
of cold water. We struggled to get out, but it was all in vain. 
The door was too securely fastened, and we had nothing to do 
but to wait till the flood ceased, which seemed as if it would fall 
for ever. Much the same are our feelings at the present day as 
we receive the first shock of these floods of words. We can cer- 
tainly pitch the book from us, but escape is vain. We must return 
to it again, and endure it till it has run itself out, and left us 
feeble and exhausted. Is there no hope that this dreadful torrent 
will ever run itself dry? or, in our desire that the stream of elo- 
=— of the modern novelists may some day cease, are we as 

oolish as even the country fellow in Horace ?— 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


It is not only by the fineness of its language that Shadrach is 


Y ‘The plot is not a little complicated. A novel to 
suit our taste must be after the good old sort, in which there was _ 


one good mystery and one villain, or at most two. There was no 


* Shadrach. 3 vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 1879. 


difficulty in following the plot, for it was as simple as a coun 
parson’s sermon, and, like it, always constructed on the same 
model. Now, unless the reader takes notes as he goes on, he 
finds it often most difficult to follow the thread, or rather the 
threads, of the story. We have done our best to master the story 
before us. We have tried not to be confused by the language in 
which it is written, but to keep steadily to the psychological ex- 
periences. The result, however, is anything but satisfactory, and 
we really feel not a little at sea. We have a confused notion that 
a great number of people have been in love, and that some have 
been married. But the course of love has run in so puzzling and 
tortuous a manner that we should, we fear, be hopelessly plucked 
were it to be set us as a subject in a competitive examination. We 
have, however, the three volumes still before us; and as we think 
that this state of ignorance of a book that we have just read is 
but little creditable, we will at once set to work to do our best to 
master the subject, difficult though it may be. As we go on we 
will note down our discoveries for the benefit of those readers who 
may choose to follow us in our reading. 

‘rederick Vere, then, who is nicknamed Shadrach, is in 
the opening chapter found to be in love with a young lady 
whose name at this moment we forget. Let the reader re- 
member that it occurs chiefly in the first volume, and 
before the end of the third Frederick Vere is found to be 
in love with the lady’s daughter. Surely, remembering this, 
our forgetfulness will meet with some indulgence. On referring 
to our author we discover that this charming young lad 
was no other than Miss May Eversley. Frederick was tall, 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested; had a grandly developed fore- 
head, deep-set, penetrating eyes, and a quantity of rather 
long and shaggy brown hair. She—well, we forget what she 
was like; but her daughter Ethel, about twenty years later, had 
adeep red golden-brown head, and two eyes that worshipped 
subtle lights and shadows in the beech and the oak that met 
above, as one day she lay at full length upon the grass, Assum- 
| ing, as we well may, that Ethel took after koth her father and 

mother, we shall not most likely be far out if we assign to May 
| Eversley either deep red or golden-brown hair. No doubt also, 
| like her daughter, she had the usual allowance of eyes. Not only 
was Frederick in love with her, but so also was his half-brother 
Frank Thornbury, an Etonian of seventeen, and so also was Sir 
Harold Penrhyddon. It is Frederick’s part through life to resign 
everything on which he has set his heart, and so he hands over 
May to the Baronet. Frank in a passion refuses to return to 
Eton, swears he will never marry, and hurries off to Germany to 
study painting. He meets with a great artist named Kraulmann, 
who, for some mysterious reason, when he was in love with Ada 
| Ferrier, had married her sister Lisette. Ada was in love with 
him and Lisette wasin love with a Herr Steigand. Ada later on 
married a Mr. Delaunay. Lisette was a most mysterious and 
| terrible woman, who exercised magnetic power over the senses. 
She soon quarrelled with her husband and would not live with 
him. He turned into a kind of Wandering Jew. At one time 
he was away in Africa, where he did great good among the natives. 
He had delighted, amused, and instructed them through his 
drawings. The report spread that he was dead, and that it 
was either his ghost or some impostor who represented him at 
the different places where he from time to time appeared. He 
had previously welcomed as his dearest friend Frank Thorn- 
bury. Frank, however, who it appears had to choose whether 
he would be a great painter, or a great musician, or a great 
poet, had by this time taken to the study of music. His master 
adopted him, and dying, left him his house on the con- 
dition that he took his name of Obenheimer and made it great. 
It had been Frank’s greatest desire to find Herr Kraulmann and 
to reconcile him to his wife. He, poor man, was eager enough 
for a reconciliation, and, in fact, if we are not mistaken, his posting 
from place to aye like a restless spirit was due to his dissatis- 
faction with the lady of the magnetic eyes. News suddenly came 
that he had died in Egypt, and about that time Frank, who is 
now known as Herr Obenheimer, suddenly resolves from the most 
perplexing reasons to marry his widow. Not that he knew who 
she was, tor she had taken a false name. He had been called in 
to see her in his medical capacity, for he had studied medicine as 
well as music, painting, and poetry. His genius was so accom- 
plished and so varied that likely enough he had studied also the 
use of the globes. On the very morning of the marriage he learnt 
that he had been tricked, that she was Herr Kraulmann’s wife 
and that the Herr himself was alive. No one, however, believ 
in his existence besides his wife, Frank, and an old servant. The 
newly-married man at once broke off with Madame Kraulmann and 
devoted his life to pursuing his long-lost friend. He was doubly 
interested in finding him now, as, unless he could prove the fact 
of his existence, he could not dissolve the marriage which he had 
- rashly made. But Kraulmann led him a pretty chase through 
urope. 

Meanwhile years had rolled on, and May’s daughter Ethel 
was a fine young woman with deep red golden-brown hair. 
Some one, of course, was in love with her, though we happen to 
forget his name for the time. This gentleman—on turning to the 
| book we see he was the stepson of Mrs. Delaunay, Mme. 
Kraulmann’s sister—had been previously in love with Leila, 
Mme. Kraulmann’s daughter. Ethel travels abroad and meets 
, Frank Thornbury, or Herr Obenheimer, as he had for some 
| me been called, but who was now known as Herr Theuer- 
| bach. She mistakes him for a German, and does not discover 
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that he was the younger brother of the best friend of her family, 
Frederick Vere. Besides meeting him she comes across the 
Wandering Jew, and more than once starts Frank after him 
in a vain pursuit. Frederick had fallen in love with her, as 
ae before he had fallen in love with her mother. So also had 

nk, alias Herr Obenheimer, alias Herr Theuerbach. Mr. 
Delaunay also imagined himself in love with her. He, however, 
discovers his mistake, and Frederick a second time resigns his 
claim. As he was by this time more than fifty, and she not 
above seventeen, perhaps he was wise in so doing. Frank 
might have married her, had it not been for the unfortunate 
tiystery that attached to him. Her father, the Baronet, looked 
upon him with suspicion, on account of his previous marriage 
with Madame Kraulmann. At last the old artist, after many years 


of darting about the wor'd, is run to earth, and dies at Munich. | 


There was no one with him but Frank, and so there was no 
small difficulty in establishing the fact, not only that he had 
just died, but also that he had not died years before. Happily 

Frederick touched the conscience of the wicked Madame Kraul- 
mann, and induced her to make a full confession. She was 
living at Brussels while the lovers and the Baronet were on 
the Riviera. Frank was one day told that a lady wished to 
see him, “ Madame Kraulmann entered the room. Madame 
Kraulmann! Had she flashed or gloomed suddenly out of 
adream before him?” No such thing; she had neither flashed 
nor gloomed, but had come by train. ‘The Baronet was convinced, 
for unlike most baronets he had not a stony heart, and really loved 
his daughter. Frank, no longer Herr Obenheimer, nor Herr 
Theuerbach, but Frank Thornbury, marries Ethel, and marries her 
“in the most beautiful and best-restored Erly Decorated style of 
village church in existence.” They have children. One of them 
tumbles into a pond. Frederick makes one more sacrifice by jump- 
ing in after it, gets the rheumatism, dies at considerable length, 
and is buried, no doubt, in the churchyard of the most beautiful 
and best-restored Early Decorated style of village church in 
existence. 

Confusing though the plot is, we can confidently recommend the 
bovk to a very large class of young ladies. In the first place, it will 
do their minds nothing but good to have to unravel the tangles of the 
story. In the second place, they will greatly enjoy the language, 
the more so because they cannot always understand it. In the 
third place, they will like the ample variety of lovers that is pro- 
vided. Lastly, they will find something to cry over in Frederick 
Vere, his various acts of resignation, and his unexpected end. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, EDITIONS, AND EXERCISES.* 


© ATULLUS kas not yet been so hackneyed by editors or trans- 
/ lators as to be in danger of being worn threadbare; and 
we gladly weleome the present volume from an Indian Civil Ser- 
vant who, amidst the infrequent leisure and the limited libraries 
of his land of exile, has found time to keep up his Oxford classics 
to so good purpose. After all, Catullus, as Mr. Hart-Davies has 
fairly shown, can be mastered not ineffectually with the help of 
one such “ capsula of books” as the poet had with him at Verona, 
supposing it to contain, with Doering, Lachmann, and Rossbach, 
Mr. Theodore Martin's translation, Mr. Robinson Ellis’s Com- 
mentary and apparatus criticus, and Mr. Munro’s invaluable criti- 
cisms and elucidations, with the essays and helps of Schwabe and 
Couat. Not much that is new could be expected by way of in- 
troduction; but we may mention the notice at p. xvili. as to 
Memmius’s exceptional integrity in Bithynia, where, before his 
time and Catullus’s arrival in his suite, Roman governors “had 
shaken what Anglo-Indians of a past generation used to call 
the pagoda-tree very considerably.” Memmius’s honesty towards 
the luckless Bithynians in neither plundering them himself nor 
allowing them to be plundered might give rise to much vitupera- 
tion from a poet who failed of a chance of feathering bis nest ; 
bat Mr. Hart-Davies appositely quotes the high opinion of Lucre- 
tius in his favour. Tirewhuete he well shows the striking con- 
trast between Horace’s easy superficial philosophy and Catullus’s 
sensitive and passionate earnestness; and again, he has profited 
sufficiently by the essay of Couat to show that, however much 
Catullus’s admiration of Callimachus may have been due to his 


tions due to Mr. Munro’s elucidations and transpositions, Thus 
in the famous poem to Lesbia’s sparrow he avails himself of the 


transposition of vv. 7-8 :— 


Credo ut cum gravis iescet ardor, 
‘ Sit doloris : 

translating 

When my bright darling longs to sport 

Her own sweet will in merry sort, 

That, as I fondly must believe, 

Thus solaced she may cease to grieve, 

Whien the fierce passion in her breast 

Has spent its force and sunk to rest. 


The Pinnace and the Tale of Kisses seem to us freshly and happily 
handled, and the true expression of fierce and fitful passion, 
which, as Mr. Hart-Davies notes, André Chenier has imitated 
from Poem viii., “ Miser Catulle, &c.,” breathes again in most 
lines of this and other kindred poems. Less praise, however, can 
be awarded to the roth Poem, that on Varus’s mistress, and this 
is the more unfortunate because it has been pronounced the finest 
example of terse idiomatic expression in the compass of Latin 
literature. There is a tendency to amplification, most foreign 
to the original, and this reaches a climax when the poet recounts 
his reply to the girl’s pert question:— 

Respondi id quod erat, nihil neque ipsis 

Nec pretoribus esse, nee cohorti, 

Cur quisquam caput unctius referret. 

And I said, 

What was really the truth, that neither myself, 

Nor the pretor, nor followers, made any pelf, 

And that when we came back, we had no better scent 

On our heads than we had at the time when we went. 


The sense may convey all this, it is true ; but idiom and terse- 
ness are quite lost in the flood of words. ‘The translator re- 
trieves his error a little when, in the last two lines, he trans- 
lates in the true spirit of his author the conelusica which Mr. 
Munro has seen to be an aside; but a little above (16-7), he has 
made four lines of less than two (Kgo ut puellze Unum me facerem 
beatiorem), and thrown terseness to the winds with an infatu- 
ation unaccountable in one usually of sound taste. It is spread 
out into 
This I said like an ass, 
Intending to pass 
Myself off in the eyes of the girl as the one, 
Who better than all my companions had done. 
The little piece to Furius (xxvi.) involving a legal pun or catch, 
and the poet's sole Drinking-song, are neatly turned out; but we 
think that the scurrilous railing at Cesar and Mamurra in 
Poem xxix. might have been softened down since Mr. Munro's 
explanations. The “Sirmio” reads smoothly and like a labour of 
love, but in c. xliv. Mr. Hart-Davies has strangely translated 
“Nam Sestianus dum volo esse conviva” 
For Sestianus, when indeed, 
I wished to eat, to me would read. 
He should not have forgotten that the Sestiws whose guest the 
poet had been was Cicero’s and Pompey’s friend, well known enough 
to have his name correctly given. Amongst the longer translations 
by Mr. Hart-Davies we like best the epithalamium of Julia and 
Manlius, the 18th, 19th, and 20th stanzas of which give the im- 
pression that the translator has here wrought con amore; but we 
cannot pronounce him equally successful with “ Atys,” a poem defy- 
ing every experiment of imitative metre, and not perceptibly im- 
proved, to our thinking, by the “‘ Tennysonian,” vice “ Catullian,” 
Galliambic. Mr. Hart-Davies, however, is a scholar well at home 
in his Catullus; and had we s we might pick out several 
snatches from the “ Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,’ and the poem 
to Hortalus about Catullus’s brother, which would entitle him to 
a creditable place among translators of an exquisite Latin lyrist. 
In Mr. Green’s more recent editions of plays of Aristophanes he 
has decidedly pruned the exuberance of his fancy, brought his 
unning facility within control, and reduced his task to the 
imensions of a strictly school edition. This is eminently the case 
with his Frogs, on which he may be compared with Mr. Paley 


_ within parallel limits, without detriment. Nothing superfluous 


mastery of form, he did not allow Alexandrine and Greek in- | 


fluences to prevent him from being a genuine and original 
poet. As a translator our Anglo-Indian is entitled to the 
eredit of having studied his text and the best lights upon it, 
and he rarely fails to import into his version some of the sugges- 


* Catullus Translated into English Verse. By T. Hart-Davies, Bombay 
Civil Service, &c. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 

The Frogsof Aristophanes. By W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby. Pitt Press Series. Cam- 
bridge. 1879. 

Demosthenes. Orations on the Crown and Philippe Orations. By 


Rev. T. H. L. Leary, M.A., D.C.L. London: Crosby lockwood & Co. | 


1879. 

Selections for Latirx Prose; taken from various Competitive Examination 
Papers, &e. By R. M. Millington, M.A., University Member’s Prizeman 
for Latin Prose, Cambridge. _ London: Longmans & Co. 1879. 

Introductory Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. Prepared by 
G. F. H. Sykes, B.A., London. London and Glasgow: W. Collins, Sons, 
& Co. 1879. 

A Synthetic Latin Delectus. A First Latin Construing Book. By 
Edward Rush, B.A. With Preface by Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D., 
Head-Master of the Leys, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


finds its way into an introduction of fourteen pages, which sufti- 
ciently explains the history of the year when the Frogs was 
brought out, the argument of the play itself, and its poli- 
tical, religious, and literary scope. And when he comes to 
interpret his text each passage finds the needful light thrown 
upon its undercurrent of allusion—as, for example, in v. 85, 
where for és paxépov evoxiav we might have expected vycous, 
but @ propos of Agathon’s convivial character we find him relegated 
to what the editor suggests would rather suit the heaven of Scandi- 
navian mythology. It is remarked, however, that v. 85 is not 
decisive of the date of Agathon’s death. He may have been alluded 
to as at Archelaus’s court, and paxdpwr evwxiay may be a suggestion 
of Maxedévev ev@yiav, in parody or surprise. In v. 121 Hercules’s 
short cut tc Hades proposed to Bacchus, first of all, 
pia pev yap amd Kado xai Opaviov, 
kpeuacavre 

Mr. Green avails himself of Fritsche and Koch’s hint that awd 
kéd@ kai Opaviov would in its primary interpretation mean simply 
“by rope and bench,” or “a way by sea,” but that the clause 

pacavts cavrov, “if you hang yourself,” imports quite a 
changed sense, where the tow-rope becomes the halter and the 
oarsman’s bench the stool, to be kicked away when the noose is 
tied. He devotes the due amount of exegesis to such phrases 
and allusions as dévos dywv pvornpia (159), mept Tay Kpe@y 


| 
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(191)—the first alluding to the work which is the donkey's 
usual part in the mysteries, the second to the failure at the 
Battle of Arginusze to save the wrecks and their crews. In 
one place, where Charon is shouting out the landing-stages down 
among the dead men, Mr. Green happily translates és dévov 
moxas, “ Donkey’s Woolton,” an imaginary township suggested 
by a proverb of impossible things—namely, dvoy keipew. At 
735-6, xal yap Te €& agiov 
tov £vdov, the sense, “If you succeed, it will be creditable ; 
and if you fail, better be hung from a good tree,” as the proverb 
says, is happily paralleled by Virgil's sentiment, “ Acnee magni 
dextra cadis.” 


characteristic metaphors and metres, we find Mr. Green fully 
equal to the occasion, availing himself of the best suggestions 
and interpretations of his predecessors, and at every critical 
point vindicating by sound scholarship his title to an established 
place as an interpreter of Aristophanes. 

Dr. Leary has in the space of 153 pages contrived to give the 
immortal Oration on the Crown and the three Philippics, with 
introductions, analyses, notes, and chronology, aud acknowledges 
obligations to Dindorf, Whiston, Newman, Charles Kennedy, and 
the late Arthur Holmes. The fault of the introduction is that 
it is sadly too brief; for it is inconceivable that justice can be 
done, even in the most sketchy way, to the matter of four 
Orations within five short pages. When we turn to the notes 
on the first Philippic, we find them not only scanty and meagre, 
but in some instances curiously incorrect. Thus, at the very 
outset, where Demosthenes prefaces his oration by saying that, 
had the subject in debate Sas new, he should have waited— 
fos of Toy yrouny until the 
majority of the customary speakers had declared their views,” it 
is beyond our comprehension how Dr. Leary can have put upon 
paper so hopelessly misleading a note as “ €ws dredyvavro, ‘ could 
they have decreed.’ (Supply yrounv.)” The words would almost 
seem to belong to some other passage, especially as yropny is 
in the text already, and does’ not need “supplying.” We are 
far from saying that all the notes are of this character, but we 
confess we have gathered little solid fruit from the four pages 
devoted to the annotation of this oration. 

In the multitude of manuals of Latin composition something 
useful may be found here and there in almost every volume; 
and the fact that Mr. Millington’s Selections for Latin Prose have 
reached a fourth edition entitles him to serious attention, The 
result is generally favourable. THis preface concedes more than 
he need have conceded, in allowing “classics to be a less im- 
portant branch of study than before” (by which, doubtless, he 
means heretofore); but he deserves thanks for some good hints as 
to the value of Latin composition as a mental discipline. He 
cautions the tiro against the common tendency to import the 
Latin idiom into English translation, and the English idiom into 
Latin; and also against literal translation, a servile use of the 
English-Latin Dictionary, and a too close addiction to rules 
in place of broad principles of language. In his selections Mr. 
Millington is extremely liberal of phrases and hints adapted to 
each style of Latin writing, descriptive, historic, biographic, epis- 
tolary, as the case may be. He places these in footnotes which 
are always interesting, with exercises on phraseology and idiom 
occasionally intermingled, so as to furnish excellent material for 
the young students’ commonplace book. The volume is calculated 
to be of great use to painstaking self-helpers. 

The scope of Mr. G. F. H. Sykes’s Introductory Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition is more strictly elementary, not venturing 
very far beyoud the commoner syntax constructions. It is a modi- 
fication of the same author's Grammatical Exercises in Latin 
Prose, to which, in truth, it serves as an introduction. It is 
convenient that an option of reference is given to Dr. Schmitz’s 
Latin Grammar or to the Public School Latin Primer. A laudable 
feature in this little volume is its excellent index, and we have 
spent time and pains to no purpose in trying to pick a hole in 
some of the excellent vocabularies prefixed to the exercises. 

The last book on our list is a First Latin Construing Book, with 
notes and vocabulary, presenting some novelty of arrangement 
based on the principle of simultaneous training in English and 
Latin grammar. The volume is prefaced by Dr. Moulton, who 
avouches his own satisfaction with the processes employed. It 


is more to the purpose that the constructor of the exercises and — 


Delectus, a practical working teacher, states his own scheme in a 
modest, unpretentious fashion, leaving his fellow-teachers, if they 
approve his plan, to accommodate it to their own favourite 
grammar. For our own part we doubt whether the bane of the 
period is not a tendency to subtilize terms of grammar and to 
multiply unduly co-ordinate and correlative terms, as where 
the infinite as direct object or complement is called by some the 


prolative infinitive. We have yet to learn that scholars are more | 


numerous or more sound thaa they were before the days of new- 
fangledom; but Mr. Rush does at least seem to us to have selected 
his own terminology of grammar, and, having done so, to have 
stuck to it. Going over his progressive and synthetic sections, we 
have found it easy to apprehend and take to his method ; and 
his choice of examples, especially in Part II., is well made and 
preparatory to higher reading. He shows also, in questions of 
grammar, a scholarly sympathy with Madvig and Roby. Here 
and there a brief note might be added, but, on the whole, a large 
amount of good, honest work is recognizable in Mr. Rush’s Delectus. 


: n the famous passage, 814-29, &e., which de- | 
scribes the impending contest between the two great dramatists in | 


| 
MINOR NOTICES. 
fF ERR Karasowski’s Life of Chopin, well translated by Miss 
Hill (1), begins with some account of Nicholas Chopin, the 
| great musician’s father, who in 1787 came from his own country— 
Lorraine—to Warsaw. Nicholas Chopin “ was born at Nancy in 
Lorraine, April 17, 1770. The duchies of Lorraine and Bar passed, 
as is well known, by the peace of Vienna, in 1735, into the pos- 
session of the King of Poland, Stanislas Leszezynski, after whose 
death they reverted to France.” Chopin's father seems to have been 
filled with a great admiration of this King, and with a desire to 
see Poland for himself. Circumstances gave him an opportunity 
of fulfilling this desire, and, once there, he partly chose and was 
partly driven by circumstances to stay there. 

After passing through this stormy period [1794] Nicholas Chopin 
once more resolved to return to France; but was again seized by 
a severe illness, which forbade him undergoing the fatigue and delay 
which the long journey at that time involved. He, therefore, re- 
mained in Warsaw, and supported himself by giving lessons in French. 
When asked why he had abandoned the idea of returning to his own 
country, he used to reply: “I have twice made the attempt, but was pre- 
vented both times by a severe illness, which almost cost me my life; it 
seems to be the will of Providence that I should stay in Poland, and I 
willingly submit.” 
| In the beginning of the present century we find Nicholas Chopin estab- 
| lished in the house of the Countess Skarbek, as tutor to her son. He there 

met and feil in love with Fraiilein Justine Krzyzanowska, whom, in 1806, 

he married. Their union was blessed with three daughters and one son. 

Count Frederic Skarbek was god-father to the latter, and gave him his own 

baptismal name, * Frederic.” 

Chopin's talent and love for music were shown at a very early age. 
| While yet a child he would beg his master, Albert Zywny, of 
Warsaw, to write down in correct notation his musical ideas; and 
in his very boyhood he composed a march, which was dedicated 
to the Grand Prince Constantine. It is curious to note that, like 
some other great artists who have not taken to the stage as a pro-= 
fession, Chopin had in him the making of a first-rate actor. 
Birthdays in his family “were frequently celebrated by theatrical 
representations, in which Frederic usually took the most active 
part. The eminent dramatic artist of that time, Albert Piasecki, 
who acted as manager of these representations, considered that 
Chopin, on account of his presence of mind and capacity for 
rapid facial changes, was born to be a great actor.” Chopin was 
born in 1809; and in 1825 we find that his reputation was already 
so great that he was summoned to play before the Emperor 
Alexander I. on a newly-invented instrument called the Aelomelo- 
dicon. “ Intoken of his admiration of the wonderful performance 
of the talented youth, then little more than a boy, the Emperor 
presented him with a valuable diamond ring.” The record of 
Chopin’s growing reputation and genius is full of interest, and 
Herr Karasowski tinds various occasions in its course for correct- 
ing certain mistaken statements and false impressions which were 
current until his book appeared. The composer's letters are very 
characteristic and very attractive. From one of these written in 
Paris we quote this passage, for the sake of the interesting facts 
which it contains :— 

You can have no idea of Lablache. They say that Pasta’s voice has 

rather gone oil, but I never in my life heard such heavenly singing as her’s, 
Malibran’s wonderful voice has a compass of three octaves, and she is in 
her style unique and fascinating. Rubini, a capital tenor, makes no end of 
roulades, aud often too many coloratures, but by his incessant recourse to 
the trill and tremolo, he wins enormous applause. His mezza-voce is in- 
comparable. A certain Scbriéder-Devrient has just come out, but she does 
not make such a furore here as in Germany. Signora Malibran gave 
| * Otello” ; Schréder-Devrient, Desdemona. Malibran is a much smaller 
| woman than the German singer, and_ people thought, several times, that 
| Desdemona would strangle Othello. This was a very expensive perform- 
ance. I paid twenty-four francs for my place, just to see Malibran as the 
Moor, and not a very extraordinary impersonation either. The orchestra 
was first-rate, but the appointments of the Italian Opera are nothing to those 
of “ L’ Académie Royale.” 
It was about this time that Chopin formed the idea of emigrating 
to America, an idea which his parents, on whose account partly 
he entertained it, strongly opposed. They prelerred his running 
the risk of returning to Warsaw, and this he prepared to do. 
What finally prevented him from carrying out his intention was a 
chance meeting in the street with Prince Valentine Radziwill. The 
Prince heard of his project, and instead of making any comment 
upon it, asked Chopin to spend the evening with him at Roth- 
schild’s, “From that evening his position changed as if by 
magic; the future once more smiled upon him; the mists which 
had hidden the sunshine of his life disappeared before the bright 
| rays of his rising fortunes. . . . His pecuniary affairs im- 
proved daily. There was no further occasion for him to take any- 
thing from his parents, and he entirely gave up the idea of return- 
ing to Warsaw.’ His success was now assured; and in February 
1834 he gave his second public concert in Paris. It took place at 
the Italian Opera House, and “ was the most brilliant performance 
of the season”; but the composer's “refined and poetical play- 
| ing could not be heard to advantage in the large theatre, and 
it tailed to arouse the enthusiasm of the audience.” From this 
time onwards Chopin’s career was one of unchecked professional 
success. Readers who are inclined to follow his history to its end 
cannot do better than turn to Herr Karasowski’s pages. 

It is needless to say anything as to the long recognized value 
and usefulness of the Annual Reyister (2). The volume for 


(1) Frederic Chopin; his Life, Letters, and Works. By Moritz 
Karasowski. Translated by Emily Hill. London: William Reeves. 

(2) The Annual Rey’ster for the Year 1878. New Series. London: 
Rivingtons. 
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1878 is edited with the carefulness and ability that the public | 
has learnt to expect as a matter of course. It is, however, un- | 


fortunate that something like bias is observable in what ought 
to be a mere record of political events. 

In a volume bound and got up in what is, we believe, termed 
an “ esthetic” style, Mrs. Haweis has put the world in possession 
of her views on the subject, which she justly describes as impor- 
tant, of dress (3). “ Wonderful things,” says the author in one 
of her opening paragraphs, “ are written about art and its limits,” 
and so far we are entirely of her opinion. Later on we are in- 


formed that, “in medixval times, simplicity and honesty in art | 
arrived at perfect taste, which we have lost by increased skill and 


corresponding false shame for the steps by which we rose.” This 
sounds very tine; but when, a few sentences further on, we are told 
that “such a spirit entered into medizval dress, and should enter 
into ours,” we begin to wonder what, if any, meaning there 
is in the words quoted above, and if the author would like to 
see the fashion of long pointed shoes and other medizval 
abominations restored. Mrs. Haweis is good enough in her fourth 
chapter to lay down three rules as to good dress, which run as 
follows :—1. That it shall not contradict the natural lines of the 
body. 2. That the ap age on of dress shall obey the proportions 
of the body. 3. That the dress shall reasonably express the cha- 
racter of the wearer. What is intended by the last of these three 
rules we can hardly hope to guess, although the writer tells us 
that it — “appropriateness to habits and seasons, both 
indispensable to beauty.” It is a relief to come upon one statement 
which, if not new, is certainly true, to the effect that “ tight-lacing 
is mischievous.” On matters of detail Mrs. Haweis has some 
curious suggestions to offer. In paragraph 24 (the whole volume 
is cut up into numbered paragraphs), which is devoted to “ Economy 
in Bonnets and Hats,” we find this sentence: —“ A straw or chip 
bonnet wreathed with sage-green gauze is a simple and cheap in- 
vestment, which lasts well, and is very becoming to a fine face; 
but an insignificant face should claim rich surroundings, because a 
very simple style would render it even more insignificant.” After 
this extraordinary statement, readers may be left to judge for them- 
selves as to the value of Mrs. Haweis’s guidance. 

Persons who wish to have a handsome remembrance of the present 
visit of the Comédie Frangaise (4) to London will find what they 
want in the album compiled by M. Febvre, who has collected well- 
executed portraits of each soctétatre, bearing mottoes designed y 
the originals, and accompanied by short accounts written by M. 
Febvre, and translated by M. Johnson, whose rendering has the 
attraction of what Peacock called unexpectedness. M. Febvre has 
been too modest to write an account of himself; but his collaborator 
has taken very good care that he should not lose by his natural re- 
luctance to blow his own trumpet. The book is admirably got up, 
and is te ey dedicated to the Prince of Wales. 

A sixth edition, in the more convenient form of two volumes, 
has appeared of Professor Tyndall’s Fragments of Science (5). The 
volumes contain some new matter, while much of the old matter 
has been revised. The second volume ends with the discourse 
lately delivered by Professor Tyndall on the electric light. 

Mr. John Lobb (6), “ knowing how deep and widespread is the in- 
terest which the Christian people of Great Britain and Ireland take 
in the sermons of the Rey. Dr. Talmage, and his life and labours 
generally,” has “thought it right” to bring out a life of this 
eminent personage,“ when his visit to this country is exciting 
almost universal attention.” We are presented accordingly with 
many details of Dr. T ’s boyhood and mature life. We 
learn that he remembers “ no such exhilaration as that felt by me 
on the day when I mounted my first pair of boots,” and that 
when Dr. Talmage smoked his first cigar, he ‘‘ had heard my older 
brothers in their Latin lessons say Omnia vincet labor ”—which is 
a circumstance of singular interest. Yet more interesting was 
Dr. Talmage’s last cigar, which became the last because, according 
to his own account, he had fallen into a habit of smoking a good 
deal too much over the composition of his sermons. He had 
smoked himself into a state of nervous irritability, and as he 
“‘ went down the stairs their creaking made my hair stand on 
end.” He therefore resolved that he would smoke no more, and 
kept to his resolution. ‘“ With the same resolution went over- 
board coffee and tea.” There is no reference to other liquors, which 
Dr. Talmage may possibly have castoverboard long before. “ Buys a 
Cow” is the heading prefixed to one section of the history of Dr. 
Talmage’s riper years, and in describing this incident in his life he 
seems to have made up his mind to drop the character of instructor 
to take up for the moment that of humourist, dexterously picking 
up again a befitting gravity in a moral atthe end. It is difficult 
to decide between the merit of Dr. Talmage’s jocosity and his 
wisdom. Perhaps we had better let the moral speak for itself:— 
“ As with animals so with men. Only one President ever had a 
President for a son. Let every cow make her own name, and every 
man achieve his own position. It is no great credit to a fool 
that he had a wise grandfather. Many an Ayrshire and Hereford 


(3) The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “The Art of 
Beauty.” London: Chatto & Windus. 

(4) L’ Album de la Comédie Frangaise. Par F. Febvre et T. Johnson. 
London: Viard. 

(5) Fragments of Science. A Series of detached Essays, Addresses, and 
— By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. London: 


Life of Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., U.S.A.; with a my! vf 
ohn 


has had the hollow-horn and the foot-rot. Both man and animal 
are valuable in proportion as they are useful.” Dr. Talmage’s re« 
flections at Stratford-on-Avon are perhaps as valuable as anything 
else contained in the volume devoted to his life and works, 
“Here,” he writes, “is the chair in which he [Shakspeare] 
sat while presiding at the club, forming habits of drink which 
killed him at the last, his own life ending in a tragedy as terrible 
as any he ever wrote. Exeunt wine-bibbers, topers, grog-shop 
keepers, Drayton, Ben Jonson, and William Shakspeare.” Dr. 
Talmage’s knowledge of Shakspeare, his life and times, is evidently 
profound ; and we trust that he will at once be made an honorary 
member of the New Shakspeare Society. But then Dr. Talmage, 
as we learn from the report of a phrenologist who examined his 
bumps, has altogether exceptional advantages. ‘“ He has, as it 
were, a third eye, and that a spiritual one,” and with this eye he 
has doubtless seen things about Shakspeare and other distinguished 
—_ which the two-eyed multitude cannot hope to perceive. “He 

as much to think ofand entertain himself with when alone... . . 
Imitation helps him to adapt himself to any condition in which 
he may be placed, Mirthfulness is large, giving him a keen per- 
ception of the witty,” and after looking through some of the 
“specimens of his oratory,” we see no reason to doubt that he can 
“reason in such a way as to present the subject in the most 
absurd light.” It is pleasant to tind that “he is disposed to keep 
time in music and step in walking,” but it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to learn that “language is large, but is scarcely equal to his 
mental conceptions.” We may, however, console ourselves with 
the final statement that, “as he is now organized, he prefers to 
stand out alone by himself and to be unlike anybody else.” It 
may be hoped that, if this condition of things is to be changed, 
the change will not take place in the human race at large. 

“‘ Marion’s ” productions (7) are preceded by a preface in what is 
meant for verse, from which the quality of the volume may be 
inferred. This is the first stanza of the preface :— 

Oh words of earnest thought, I send thee (sic) forth 
To speak to English hearts in English guise, 
Aye, let The People judge, pronounce thy worth, 
I have no fear for thee from kindly eyes. 
And this is the last:— 
If so, my efforts will be doubly blest, 
If but one heart amidst earth’s living throng 
Casts forth its sorrows, owns to perfect rest, 
Bestowed on it, oh words by Marion ! 


This is remarkable enough, and yet at every page which we open 
in the volume which follows this preface we feel inclined to ex- 
claim, “ Why, this is a more exquisite song than the other!” 
Here is a specimen taken at random :— 
THE END. 
An ancient lady is sitting 
Alone in the dim fire-light ; 
Her hands are busily knitting, 
Her feet on the fender bright. 
* * 
“ Alas!” said the lady, “ sorrow, 
Why hast thou pursued me here, 
Yester, to-day, and to-morrow 
Alike, so lonely and drear ?” 
s * 


She ceased, and slowly the knitting 
Fell out of her palsied hand ; 

Her form in the chair was sitting, 
Her soul in the Spirit Land. 


“ Marion's ” volume is printed at the Operative Jewish Converts 
Institution, and dedicated to the Mayor of Margate. 

But for the fact that M. Coppée (8) is not profoundly versed in 
the English tongue, it would be astounding to find such a produc- 
tion as “I. O. L.’s” given to the world with M. Coppée’s sanction. 
As it is the wonder is confined to discovering that the extra- 
ordinary theory broached by Mrs. Haweis, and quoted above, 
as to insignificant things needing rich surroundings, has been put 
into practice. “I.O.L.’3” version of L’Erilée is beautifully 
got up and printed, but, whether considered as English verse or 
asa mere rendering of French verse, it is absolutely worthless. It is 
~— about as easy to translate M. Coppée as to translate Heine. 

0 this difficult task “I. O. L.” has devoted no doubt consider- 
able industry, accompanied by ignorance of the most rudimentary 
laws of metre and utter absence of any sense of rhythm or style. 
“T. 0, L’s” travesty of M. Coppée’s delicate poetry is beyond the 
pale of serious criticism, but it may be well to quote one or two 
— of this strange performance. Here are three startling 

nes :— 

When thou see’st her lashes of gold drop down 

Over eyes gazelle-like in their wanderings, 

Dost thou not marvel she should lack wings ? 
After this it is not surprising to find in “ A Romance” (p. 22) 
the word “when” made to scan in three different ways, or to 
come upon such a stanza as this :— 

She goes, but her faith and her heart are mine ; 

Consumed with restless longing I wait. 
Fitly all tokens of her to enshrine 
ake me a casket of silver, straight ! 


The fifteenth number of the new series of Tales from Black- 


(7) Poems for the Seaside, we of the Season, and Miscellaneous Pieces. 
By Marion. London: Simpkin arshall. 

8) L’Exilée. By Francois Coppée. Done into English Verse by 
I g L. (With the Author's sanction.) London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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wood (9) contains three stories—“ The Devil's Frills”; “ A Story 

of Eulenberg ”; and “ The Shadow of the Door.” The first of 

these is a most ingenious explanation of a custom prevalent in 

Haarlem. The second, written by Mr. Francillon, is original and | 
attractive. Mr. Francillon has known exactly how much to tell | 
and how much to leave to his reader’s imagination. The idea of | 
his story is excellent, and it is worked out with admirable skill. | 
The third story in the volume describes the curious discovery of a 
crime. It is not without power, but is very disagreeable. 

Mr. Dafforne has produced an interesting and carefully written 
life of the late Mr. Ward (10), in the compilation of which we 
learn from the preface he has, “ through the kind courtesy of Mrs. , 
E. M. Ward and her eldest son, Mr. Leslie Ward, been permitted 
to copy letters and papers which, it is trusted, will impart to it a_ 
personality and interest that could not otherwise have been given | 
to a work of this kind. The engravings which illustrate it com- 
prise several from Mr. Ward’s finest and best known pictures.” The 
engravings are capitally seleeted, and are well executed. Mr. | 
Ward's letters and personal reminiscences are full of a varied inte- 
rest. The book is excellently got up, and is just the thing for the 
table of a country house. 

Mr. White has prefixed to one of his two little books of English 
Travel(11)theappropriate motto from Linnzus, ‘ Turpe est in patria 
vivere et patriam ignorare.” Mr. White himself is evidently safe 
from any such reproach as that here implied, and he has probably 
done much by his bright descriptions to excite a desire in many of 
his countrymen to become better acquainted with their native land. 
The history of the publication of these books, given in a preface, 
or, as Mr. White afieetedly calls it, “a foreword” to the second 
edition of the “‘ Walk to the Land’s End,” is curious and instruc- 
tive. One publisher said to him, “ You have contrived to make a 
stale subject interesting, but as a book nobody would buy it” ; 
another told him he had directed his industry into a channel that 
would never pay; a third said, “ The best thing to do with it would 
be to publish the chapter about the Portland Breakwater asa 
magazine article.”; and a fourth merely observed, “ We couldn't 
look at any but a first-rate book.” 


(9) Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. XV. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 

(10) The Life and Works of Edward Matthew Ward, R.A. By James 
Author of “ The Royal Gallery of Art,’ &c. London: Virtue 

(11) A Month in Yorkshire. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 

A Londoner’s Trip to the Land’s End. By Walter White. Third 
Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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} every year. New buildings, healthy situation, terms moderate —Apply to Rev. F. H. Taruam, 
liead- Master. 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
1 | This School_founded in 1851 by the late Mr. Eastman. R.N., and conducted by him for Nine 
j years, has been carried on by the present Principal for the last Nineteen years. 
| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
very large resuits may be anticipated. but a fixed moderate income guaranteed. Bankers, 
‘ Legal, and other referenees.—Letters to H., 1 Argyll Square, W.C. 
| 
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WILTS.— LAVERSTOCK, near SALISBURY. —A but Valuable, FREEHOLD 
i harmi: Ornée, surrounded by its own 
which is admirably adapted for Building Ba 
ESSRS. - ROGERS & CHAPMAN will offer by y AUCTION, —+— 
ken’ .C., on July 14, at One o'clock precisely, 
a valuable KESIDENTIAL ESTATE, at re city of P F IRE FFI 
n nt, upon which is erected a smal elightfu ° 
built Cottage Heeldiense, planned and susceptible of easy and an vensive enlargement, LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, — —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
having Dairy, Cowhouses, and other Outbuildings, and productive Kitchen Garden, situa’ Prompt and liberal Loss ae Settlemen 
on an ence about 170 feet a the level of the valley, commanding views of unrivalled Insurances effected in all parts = World. 
beauty and extent over Salisb 


othe Rectan, ond, Soh 


QUEELAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, _os 
and The Peninsular Steam Navigation Company 
vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice 
Friday. and from Brindisi with the Solent Mails, every Monday. 


22 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOTELS. 
B&IGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


anade. cone the West Pier. Cael wee Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. pacious Coffee-room for Ladies an Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


fe ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 


own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 += and is fitted with every 

anitary improvement which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 

ahote jaily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for ‘'wo 
Months, are issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


despatch 
every 


MARGATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; Single 
6d. per night. Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, and Tea, by Tarif Week! 
¥ “Meals a day, £4 4s.; Two, one Bed, £7 7s. Attendance free.—R 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrick In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


£3,000,000 

405,600 

Life Revenue..... 157,800 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) £2,391,000. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. — NOTICE to 
POLICY-HOLDERS and the —Under the 108th the Company's 

rsons who are assu the participation 
, or be deemed to be, the busi- 


of Incorporation it is expressly declared that 
prineiple of such ‘assurance 
ness or Shareholders of the Company.” 
1 Moorgate Street, E.C., June 1879. A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ACGIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
ENTS OF ALL rovided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS? ASSURANCE CO COMPARY the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. The Right Hon: Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. i 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Annual a. £214,000. “£1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. pm to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 6 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


JAMES BLACKWOOD & CO., having made arrangements for 

the PUBLICATION of the WORKS of Amateur Authors and others, on liberal and 

equitable terms, all Manuscripts, especially those of a suitable and useful character, en- 
trusted to them, will receive prompt attention.—8 Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS, all sizes, from 13d. each.—Our 


much-praised system of sending Packets Post Free to choose m has given the greatest 
satisfaction. We wish to impress upon you that there is no pF noe he to purchase even a 
ey yworth. We ask you only to write for an Inspection or Selection Packet, or for our 
atalogues containing press notices and testimonials, illustrations to Shakespeare’s Plays, and 
Scott's Poems, Classic Figures and Statuary from the Paris Universal Exhibition. 
of Portraits of Celebrities, ae and dead, as carte scraps, at Is. 6d. 
of the great Painters and Sculptors. Views. 
Catalogues free. Note the ad 3 


THE CONTINENTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
52 Brunswick Street, Sheffield. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 
B 


Hundreds 
for Thirteen. Works 
An immense stock of Sacred and secular Photos. 


DDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up +++ £1,487,500 
Reserve Fund 783,500 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS o1 on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zeala 

BILLS on - COLON TES are negotiated and sent for ~ ag 

DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
in 1833, 


(THE AGRA Limited. — Established 
APITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrce_NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Denier. ieee. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are phous at the Head om on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 100.) 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For iocien periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
at = at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ne Bank, free of 
and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
— and ann Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe yt of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay nd Pensions realized. 
Every o descri of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalozue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


and 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. Established 1862. 
G A R D N E R Td 
NEW DINNER AND Repent GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effecti Ap and Unequalled in Price. 


DINNER SERVICES from £3 = the ‘Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE OF THE 


£s.d. £s.d. 
The 330 Plain Light Stem Glass - 356 
The - 313 6 Engraved Light Stem Glass - 486 
The 440 Richly-Cut Glass ...... - 550 
The 550 Engraved Flowers ........ ow. 550 
The 660 Engraved Grass and Fern ....... oe 77 @ 

Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic a of Dinner Ware and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must be 


rned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, oxase, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


NOTICE. — —MINTON’S CHINA.— Messrs. MORTLOCK’S 
ESIGNS, manufactured by Messrs. MINTON, can only be obtained at + OLD 
porreny GALLE RIES, 202, 203, and 204 Oxford Street, and 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Street, 


(COMEDIE FRANQAISE.—PIESSE & _LUBIN have the 


honour to that the: 


have, under * and,”” made a new and 

exquisite Bouquet e Mouchoir, named ‘THE M DIE "FRANCAISE. Sold in 

6d., 5s., 2ls., all fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in the ‘principal Cities of 


Distilled at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


CHILD'S SKIN and COMPLEXION is often Spoiled by 


A the use of strong Alkaline or impure Toilet Soaps. for at no period of lift the Ski 
sensitive. Mothers and Nurses who velo ue the health ond beauty ofthe he Children - Should ask for or 
PEARS’ TRAN SOAP, 

Guaranteed perfectly Pure. 
It is recommended by all the authorities on the Skin. 
Used in the Royal Nurseries. And sold everywhere. 


Wis “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
IN 1-oz., 2-0z., and 4-0z. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 


WILLY’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s no 
WILLS, W. D. & LO. 
ROSe’s LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
Prepared 
Entirely free of Alco! 


A Wholesome Family. eraze, 
A delicious Cooling Drink in_ Water. 
An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirits. 


Medicinal, cooli purifying 
Blood, assisting Dizestio 
Is recommended by the * Lancet.” 


WHOLESALE Storrs—l1 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


“ (THE 


given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S BXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, depr perfil oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ait CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
PERRIN S’ SAUCE, 


L which to deceive LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
EL, bearing their Signature, “* LE RRINS, ”’ which Signature is placed on very 
Bottle of ESTERSHIRE SAUCES without which is Genuine. Sold Whole- 
sale b Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell. 3; and Export Oilmen 
-—A a Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

st RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 

WATERS.,—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
Ww ou ali. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


ale_R. ELLIS & SON, eee, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELEOT LIBRARY. .—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

any Copies f every recent Work of general interest are in circulation at 

MUDIE: $ SELE r IBRARY, Fresh one are added as the demand increases, and an 

ample supply is per of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 

Subscri tion, One Guinea per annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes 
required. Prospectuses postage free on application 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE Nona dent New Edition now This 

Catalogue coatains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, Biogra Reli- 
gion, Philoso josophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest 
current of Librarians and of 


and is especially 
Public Thstitutions, and omer large purchasers of modern Booka. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR obtained, 
with the least ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANC TY EStER bi LIBRARY, 
BARTON ‘ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


¢ THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. will be given. viz. : 
jah 8 1, 6, 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


(THE 


Just published, Part IV., Iss. 
HISTORY of the COUNTY of MONAGHAN. By 
EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esq. To be completed in Five Parts. 
PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 
At all Libraries 


a Novel in Verse. By the Author of * Thrice,” 
“ The Exchanged Identity.” 
E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria ‘B.C. 


FEUDS : 


THE KIDNAPPING of f BULGARY: ANS during the RUSSO- 
VAR. 
P. 8. Kixe, Canada Buildings, Westminster. 


65 


adapted for conversion into Stables or Laundry. A portion of the land could be advantage- 2 
ously utilized for Building purposes without interference with the oviment the other part : 
of the Estate.—Further particulars, plans, con( 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(THE 


be published on THURSDAY, JULY 17, 
CONTENTS : 

THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
DEAN HOOK AND BISHOP SELWYN. 
. MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
. COUNT CAVOUR. 
. HEREFORDSHIRE. 
6. POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
7. GLACIAL EPOCHS AND WARM POLAR CLIMATES. 
8 WHY IS SCOTLAND RADICAL ? 
THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY will be 
published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 16th instant. 
CONTENTS 
1. CANON STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
2. THE WORTHIES OF NORWICH. 
3. BRUGSCH’S EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOUS. 
4. THE HATTON PAPERS. 
5. INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING LAWS. 
6. THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 
7 
8. 


(THE 


. THE SCOTTS OF BUCCLEUCH. 
. THE FALLACIES OF EVOLUTION, 
9. RURAL ENGLAND. 
10. A BRIEF RETROSPECT. 
London, LoncmaNns and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
MARY ANERLEY, by R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” is commenced in the July Number of Fraser's 
Magazine. 


Just published, post free, 6s. 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW—JULY 
CONTENTS : 

. THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC: Should it be Prohibited ? 
ONE GENERATION OF A NORFOLK HOUSE. 
ORIGEN AGAINST CELSUS. Pro.essor ORNsby. 
. BRITTANY AND THE BiETONS. 
. THE ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR MYTH. T. A. Pavey. 
THE DEMANDS OF IRELAND: Education. Dean NEVILLE. 
. EDUCATION QUESTION IN BELGIUM. Professor Lamy, of Louvain. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

London: Bu RNS & OaTEs, 17 Portman Street, Ww. and 63 63 Paternoster Row, E. c. 
GTEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL.—See THE BUILDER 


for View and Plan—View of St. Jude's, South Kensington — Sculpture in Buildings— 
As to Foundations—Cast-Iron Towers—The Origin of Stvles—Paul’s Cross—Large und Small 
‘Towns— W ood- Working Machinery, &c. by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


1879 


T. P. WHITAKER. 


NOTICE.NEW NOVEL BY LAURENCE BROOKE. 
Ready this day, at every Library, 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN of TWO WORLDS. 


LAURENCE BROOKE. 


“ Mr. Brooke has put into his work much thought and careful workmanship, and he already 
Ty the not too common gitt of an easy and cultivated literary style. Altogetner the 
is intrinsically good, and is full of promise for the future."’"—Scotsman. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THROUGH the LIGHT CONTINENT. By Savnvers. 


“ The book contains an immense amount of information about the United States. We find in it 

explanations oi many of the American problems which have puzzied Englishmen.” —E. aininer. 

“Mr. nders hus written very ably in an exhaustive work he has just published on the 
resources of the United States.""—Duily Telegraph. 


LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES.— Messrs. BICKERS & | 

SON have just ready a new CATALOGUE of elegantly-bound BOOKS in CLASSICAL | 
andGENERAL LITERATURE ; also selections from the best French and German Authors, | 
suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES and PRESENTS, selected from their stock of over 100,009 | 


volumes, with Index,so arranged as to show at a glance the best Works available on the 
principal subjects of study. Post free. 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


GECON D-HAND BOOKS.—Messrs. BICKERS SON'S 
CATALOGUE of MISCELL SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Com 
aa Biography, Travel, Fiction, &c. ited perfect and in good condition. 


1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Books for the COUNTRY.—Messrs. BICKERS & SON'S 
LIST of the most approved Works on Trees and Shrubs, Botany, Gardening, Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, Farming, Horses, Poultry, &e. By post free. 

1 Leicester Square, E.C. 


ROLANDIS CLEARANCE LIST of FRENCH and GER- 
MAN BOOKS withdrawn from Circulation. Part I. Mémoires, Histories, and Travels. 
Il. Novels. ms. Novels, at 6d. per vol. IV. Juvenile. V. German Books.—20 Berners 


post 


THE numerous Revelations in Holy Scripture that the D. 
the Cruci of Our was Thursday are transcribed 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. No. VIII. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


in TRA ON 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS: a Catalogue of Three 
Explanatory Prefaces to each Subject, the Dates Hlatoricsl or Approximative. and Generel 
1 ~ the direction of JouN HENRY PARKER, CB. 


Cross (from whom ihe Photographs 


ARKER & CO., 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, | 
may be procured), and JAMES 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 


Hertel foie PAST and PRESENT : a Brief History 
ny founded in Charterho by Thomas Sutton, and mo 
ing thereto. By WILLIAM “fala Bro ROWN, LL.D., Head: Master. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCV., will 


By 


ising | 


of | 


re particularly of 


NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


—_e— 


Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic 
Views, cloth, 7s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—J ENKINSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDES to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICTS. 
The Sections separately: Keswick — WiNpDERMERE and 


LaxcpaLe—Coniston, Burrenmenr, and WAasTWATER—GRASMERE 
and ULtswater. With Maps, each 1s. 6d. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKES. 
| Second Edition, with Maps, 1s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES.—JENKINSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. 
*,* The Sections also separately : CoEsTER—LLANDUDNO—BETTWS 
y and and and 
LLANGOLLEN. With Map, each 1s. 6d. 


Also. a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. 


Fep. 
8vo. with Map, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 
ISLE of MAN.—JENKINSON’S PR 
CAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 


| Also, a ae PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 
Map, paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ACTI- 
With 


By the same Author, Practical Guides to the ISLE of WIGHT, 
price 5s. 2s. Gi, 2s.; and CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, is., 2s. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


NORFOLK.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of NORFOLK ; with some Preliminary Remarks as to its 
Natives, their Names, Superstitions, and Peculiarities. By WALTER 
Rye. With Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 


| Fep. 8vo. with Two Maps, cloth, 2: 


SURREY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


County of SURREY, containing full information concerning all its 
Favourite Places of Resort. By G. Bevas, F.G.S., F.S 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 
ENGLISH LAKES.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ Practical Guides to the English Lakes,’ * North Wales,” 
« The Isle of Man,” “ The Isle of Wight.” 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s 


DEVON, NORTH.—TOURIS Ny S GUIDE to 
NORTIL DEV ON and the EXMOOR DISTRICT. By R. N. Worrn, 
F.G.S., Author of “ Tourist’s Guide to South Devon,” “History of 
Plymouth,” &c. 


Fep. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 2s. 


‘CHANNEL ISLANDS.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the CHANNEL ISLANDS.—Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, 
Herm, and Jethou. By Bensamin CLARKE. [ Nearly ready. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price, Tourist Guides to 
COKNWALL, DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND 
H ABOUT LONDON, SUSSEX, YORKSHIRE (North and East 
| Riding), and YORKSHIRE (West Riding). 
| 
| 


Fifth Edition (Season 1879), crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


_| LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How to Get 


from or to any part of London or its Suburbs, Public Buildings, Places 
} of Worship, Exhibitions, Institutions, Places of Amusement, &c., with 
Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. 


Scale of 1 inch to a mile ; size, 27 inches by 32. 


r 

ENGLISH LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW 
| MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Including Bassenthwaite 
Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the South, and extending from 
Ravenglass on the West to Hawes Water on the East ; showing the 
contours of equal altitude, and marking in feet the heights of all the 
principal Hills and Mountains, distinguishing the W oods, &c.; and 
all the Roads and Paths. Folded in cover, plain, 23. 6d.; Coloured, 
4s, 6d. Mounted in case, plain, 5s. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST CATALOGUE 
details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of ay be hed 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be 
Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


' LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, ws 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I 
COUSINS. : By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith: a 
‘art of his Life.’ 3 vols. 


“The author of ‘Cousins’ has hit upon a ‘hard case’ of a very interesting kind. The 
situation is led up to by a great deal of very delicate character-drawing and a series of excel- 
sketches of domestic life.”—Examiner, July 5. 


DELICIA. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” Second Edition, 
1 vol. 


“ Delicia is one of those womanly portraits that can be drawn only by a high-minded writer. 
The story will repay the reader's trouble, and we hope it is an augury of ber ey Fe 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By Srvreis, , 


Author of * John-a-Dreams.” Second Edition, 1 vol. 
* This story in its single volume is worth a hundred of the three-volume novels with which we 
are usually favoured.”— Morning Post, June 3. . 
“ With all its poetical refinement of tone, and inspirations of cultivation and art-worship, 


there is a great deal of fun in the book.”—Zimes, Jun 


IV 


THE HOUSE of LYS: a Part of its History. By Major-Gen. 
W. G. Hamey, Author of “ Guilty, or Not Guilty ?"" Second Edition, 2 vols. 

“ The story is admirably told beers, aster and in particular, the love passages are excellent. 
Ta short, what with fun, love. and adventure, there is no flagging in the book from first to 
last." Saturday Review, June 14. 

~ [tis refreshing to turn to volumes like the present, where the pictures are real and the 
descriptions drawn from varied experience.””—-7imes, June 10. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. 


Frrzparricx. 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of the 


Eastern Question in Travels th 1 dent, Turkish, and Austrian 


M.A. Demy 8vo. i4s. 


Indep 
Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By J. 8. STUART-GLENNIE, 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Aytuony 


3 vols. 


THE SWINTONS of WANDALE. By 


J.Crawrorp Scotr. 3 vols. (This day. 


SIDONIE. By Mrs. Comrron Reape, Authoress 


of ** Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


THIRD THOUSAND.—AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. Svo. cloth, 24s. 


REV. H. W. TUCKER'S 
LIFE OF BISHOP SELWYN. 


“ The manner in which Mr. Tucker has done his work fully justifies the confidence 


and urgency of those who desired that it should be put into his hand. No recent | 


biographer has been more scrupulously observant of the primary canon of the 
biographical art, that of self-suppression.”—Saturday Review. 


** We hail with pleasure an adequate record of the labours of England’s greatest 
missionary Bishop.”—Contemporary Review. 


“* These volumes are of surpassing interest.”—Guardian. 
“ Any one wishing the refreshment of learning to know a Bishop who was a whole 


man, and a man who was a whole Bishop, should read this memoir.” —Zeeds Mercury. 


“ This memoir is an admirable one.” —Literury Churchman. 


“* We lay down these volumes with profound admiration of this devoted servant 
of the Christian Church.” — Nonconformist, 


uONDON : W. WELLS GARDNER, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


New Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
THE 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Written by HIMSELF. 


Now first Edited, from Original MSS., and from his ited 
Correspondence and other Writings, -_ 


By JOHN BIGELOW. 


“The appearance of a new edition of Mr. Bigelow’s ‘ Life of 


trust. 
the means of calling the attention of the reading public in Evgland ~~. AN 


aremarkable book, and 


of modifying in some respects the popular judgment of a remarkable man...... The book is not | 
ae A complete picture of | 


only of deep interest, but is a literary experiment cis novel kind 


Franklin painted by himself, ina ve no doubt is destined to remai assic 
for all English-speaking people.""—Contemporary Review. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 16 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND 715 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


IN TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 


| SATURDAY REVIEW. 
{ Entertaining throughout, with admirable descriptions of the Boers. 


SPECTATOR. 
We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


Popular Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 


POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


3 vols. 


MR. WARDEN’S CROSSFORD. 2 vols. 


| “In ‘*Crossford ’ the reader seems to breathe the air ain Mr. Warden knows the country 

| thoroughly. The scene is in the West Country, among the moors and about the sea coast. The 

| author shows talent in describing people, and in writing very pretty and natural vine a 
neum, 


EGYPTIAN BONDS. By E. Katuarive Bares. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VALERIA : a Story of Venice. 


8vo. 


1 vol. crown 


NO SURRENDER. By Ernst Weryer, 


| Author of “Success; and How He Won It,” &c. 


OLIVE VARCOE. By Mrs. Norrry. Forming 


the New Volume of BENTLEY’s FAvountrE NovELs. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“*Temple Bar’ is just the thing to take to the sea-side. The articles are short, chatty, and 
various. Mr. Charles G. Leland has an amusing and veracious episode, ‘Captain Jonas 
Smith.’ There are two pleasant gossipy essays in the ana style on the Souvenirs of Madame 
Vig‘e Le Brun and on Tallement des Keaux, who wrote, like so many Frenchmen, * Mémoires 
pour Servir,’ &¢., in the seventeenth century ; both excelient examples of the best kind of 
| light reading. and we are grateful for light reading nowadays even in the magazines. The 
| character of Boswell is defended against Macaulay's attucks in an ingenious article.” _ 

| Examiner. 


The Editor begs to announce that in the AUGUST Number will be 
| commenced a New Story by Mrs. Annie Epwarpes, entitled 


VIVIAN, THE BEAUTY. 


H 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Volumes well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, each 2s, 6d. 


“MY QUEEN. By Mrs. Goprrey, Author of 


“ Dolly : a Pastoral.” 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 
By ONE WHO HAS ENDURED It. 
LAND O’ THE LEAL. By the Author 

of ** Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

A VERY SIMPLE STORY ; and WILD 
MIKE. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘* Misunderstood,” &c. 

A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. ANNIE 
Epwanrpes, Author of “ Archie 

Lovell,” &c. 

' RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER, Author of **‘ The Woo- 

ing O’t,” 


A VICTIM OF THE FALK LAWS: 
the Narrative of a German Priest. 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Annig 


Epwarpes, Author of We 
to Visit Her?” 


AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. 
By the Author of ‘Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye.” 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Jotian 


HAWTHORNE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
j PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 
Next week. 


| MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, CROWN 
BUILDINGS, 18 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


WHO IS MARY? 
A Cabinet Novel. 
By J. W. SHERER, C.S.I. 


i LONDON: WM. H, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 
| 
| 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. TRUBNER & CO.’S 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By aqniganie 
M. Epwarps. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Miss Edwards passed her holidays last summer in visiting a singularly interesting ot | Demy 8vo. pp. viii.—190, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


beautiful country Her prot vo coat, written in the same pleasant style as that whic 
describe 


er wanderings fn France, emt wie recommended THE STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY : its Object, 


Scope, and Method. By Gsorcr HENRY 


LEwEs. 
ROR AIMA and BRITISH GUIANA with First Part of the Third Series of the Author’e 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. | 


BopDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s, 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 4 CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of HINDU 


MYTHOLOGY and RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and LITERA- 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. BripGes, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. TURE. By Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor of Hindustani, Staff 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
~ 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 408 and 402, cloth, 21s. 
MADELON | LEMOINE. By Mrs. Lert! oRTENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Relation 
to Universal Religion. INDIA. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
DORCAS. By Grorciana M. Craik. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. pp. x.—390, cloth, 5s, 


NG LINY. 
SIR GIBBIE. ByGronos Mac LL.D. wh come 


“ This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not life- 
like.” —A theneum. 


Post 8vo. pp. xii.—282, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acyes Smirn. 3 vols. THE COLOUR-SENSE;; its Origin and 


“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel."—Court Journal. ee: 2 Essay = Comparative Psychology. By Gnawr ALLEN, 
F A., Author of “ Physiological Esthetics.” 
G E N I S TA. By Mrs. Ran DOLPH, Author of Forming Vol. X. of the “ English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 
Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “ Queenie,” Post 8vo. pp. 336, cloth, 10s, 64. ; 
&e, 2 vols. THE PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC; being the 
? 
bsta fa Co f Lec delivered at the Royal Instituti f Great 
COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosrssoy, onl Mocs, 1601. Foam, Mes: Ses. 
Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; One of the Examiners 


in Music to the University of London, 
Forming Vol. XI. of the “ English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ Crown 80. pp cloth, 2s. 6 


| f E M D R) 
THE BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, | Crown 8vo. pp. xx.—$38, cloth, 7s, 62. 


with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. SrewaRT WIT, WI SDOM, and PAT HOS. From the 


PrERowneE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. Vol. II. Fourth Edition, Revised, 


demy 8vo, 16s, (Now ready. Prose of from “The Book of Songs.” 
Cambridge: Bett, & Co, 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. es ag ag Steel Engraving, 
pp. xiv.—132, clo s. 
SHADRACH. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“*Shadrach’ isacharming story. If it isthe work of an unpractised hand, and the con- SAPPHO: a Tragedy i in Five Acts. By STELLA, 
wate n a ‘row fe and fresh mind, it deserves the welcome accorded to every new development Author of “ Records of the Heart,” ‘“ The King’s Stratagem,” &c, 
ien 


w first flights in the wide domain of fiction have offered a better promise of future 
, at any rate within the past year or two.”’— Atheneum. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. Ixxviii.—429, lviii.—416, cloth, 21s. 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. By J. M. Joy, ARTISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


and’ their WORKS : a Handbook, containing Two Thousand and Fifty Bio- 


Author of “A Dream and the Song of Caedmon,” &c. y vol. 10s. 6d, graphical Sketches. By CLarna ERSKINE CLEMENT and LavuRENCE HuTTOoN. 
RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 2 vols. erown 8vo. pp. 343 and 360, cloth, 21s, 
H istinguish th By M “ 
fn Search of Flowerless Plants” Author Ranbi THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 
large post 8vo. with 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Cuts, 7s. 6d. GREG. 


“Tt is full of thought, and of thought which goes to the very kernel of most of the questions 
discussed........ Of in tellectual power there is enough and to spare. Spectator. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DIC- 


TIONARY. With a Supplement containing all the New Plants and varieties 


down to the year 1869, Edited by G. W. Jounson. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, NEARLY READY. 
8vo. cloth. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con-| PROTECTION and BAD TIMES; with 
taining a Description and life-size Coloured Drawing of every British Plant, Special Reference to the Political Economy of English Coteniention. By 
Edited and brought up to the present standard of scientific knowledge by GeorGE BaDEN-PowELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of ‘* New Homes 


T. Boswett, LL.D., F.L.S. With popular Descriptions by Mrs. LANKESTER. 
11 vols, cloth, £22” 8s. ; half morocco, £24 12s. ; or in Eighty-three Parts, 
each 5s, Lists giving the Contents of each volume sent post free on appli- 
cation. 


for the Old Country,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renun- 


ciation (Mahabhinishkramana) : neteg the Life and Teaching of Gautama, 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET BOOK. Con- 


‘tring Prince India and Founder of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian 
e of fic W. Buddh: By Ep A M.A., 
Haywarp. Second Edition, fep. Svo. limp cover, 4s. 6d. 
Demy 8vo. By 6d. 
MY GARDEN : its Plan and Culture, together | 
with a general Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By THE COMING ERA. ALEXAN DER CALDER, 
the late A. Smee, F.R.S. Fourth Thousand, imperial 8vo. illustrated with Officer of the Order of the Legion = onour, and Author of “ The Man of 


more than 1,500 Engravi ings on Wood, 21s. | the Future.” 
| 

| 
4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


| 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW 
for JULY will be ready next week, 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 
THE GREEK FRONTIER, 1829-1879: How it was Won in 1829. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. III. Winchester. 
THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER: a Legend. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND ITS COMPLICATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


THE TALE OF CHLOE: an Episode in the History of Beau Beamish. By Grorce 
MEREDITH. 


A NEW DIALECT; or, Yokohama Pidgin. 

THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 
THE POETIC PHASE IN MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS WORK. 

SELECTED BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. with 130 Original Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


MODERN CHROMATICS; with Applications 


to Art By OGpEN N. Roop, of Physics in Columbia 
College U.S.A 


Vol. XXVIL of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


A DRAFT CODE of CRIMINAL LAW 


and PROCEDURE. By Epwarp DILLon LEwIs. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAWS RELATING to QUARANTINE. 


By Sir SHersTon BAKER, Bart. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CODE of the PRUS- 


SIAN NATION inits Present Form. In accordance with the Decisions of 
the Common Provincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DANTE: Six Sermons. By the Rev. P. H. 


WICKSTEED, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY and LITERA- 


TURE. By Wittiam Kyicut, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIGHTS of an ANIMAL: a New Study 


in Ethics. By EpwarD Byron NicHotson, Author of ‘ The Christ Child, | 


other Poems.” 


Oréwn 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 


beneath the Chestnuts. By LEADER Scott, Author of “The Painter’s Ordeal,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and 27 Illustrations in the text, chiefly from original 
sketches. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


RALPH DARNELL. By 


MEApows Taytor, Author of “ Tara,” “Confessions of a Thug,” &c, New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 


Now ready, Second Edition, fcp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GWEN: aDramain Monologue. By the Author | 


of ** The Epic of Hades,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE in the DORSET 


DIALECT. By BaRNEs. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS. By 


AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “‘ Legends of St. Patrick,” “ Alexander ‘fh 
Great,” &c, 


Vol. V. Cloth, 17s. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : a Monthly 


Review. Edited by JAMES KNowLEs. 


Vol. I. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


New Series. 


C. KEGAN PANL & CO, 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


the late Colonel 


QUARTERLY MAGAZIN 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


(THE SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 


Translated by various Oriental Scholars. 
Vol. I. THE UPANISHADS. Part I. Translated by 


Professor Max MULLER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. THE SACRED LAWS of the ARYAS. Trans- 
lated by GeorG BiinLer. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. Ii. THE SACRED BOOKS of CHINA. The Texts 
of Confucianism. Translated by James Leccr. Part I. The Shu King— 
The Religious Portions of the Shih King—The Hsiao King. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


_[NDEX to FREEMAN’S NORMAN CON- 


QUEST.—HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its 
Causes and Results. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., LL.D., &c. Vol. VI. Con- 
sisting of an Index to the whole Work. 8v0. 10s. 6d. (Vols. I. and I1., 
together, 3és.; Vols. III.—V., each 2ls.] 


GOPHOCLES. — The PLAYS and FRAG- 


MENTS. With English Notes and Introductions. By Lewis CAMPRELL, 
M.A., Professor of Grvek, St. Andrew’s, formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, 


Oxford. Vol. I. Gidipus Tyrannus, Gdipus Coloneus, Antigone. New 

Edition, 8vo. 16s. 

Ss OPHOCLES.—In single PLAYS, with 

English Notes, &c. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., ABBOTT, 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, arranged on an Historical Basis. By the 

Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. To be 

completed in Four Parts. Part I. I, A—Dor. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

according to the Version by John Wycliffe, about 1380, and Revised by 

John Purvey about A.D. 1388. Formerly Edited by the Rev. J. FoRsSHALL, 
'.R.S., and Sir F. MADEN, F.R.S., and now reprinted. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Limmediately. 

and GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited, with Life of Bunyan, hetvohention, 

&c., by the Rev. E. VENABLES, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. {Jmmediately. 


M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. limp. PHILOCTETES. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 
(HE NEW TESTAMENT in ENGLISH, 
BUNYAN. —The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


(THE LIFE of CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Chiefly Autobiographical. With Selections from his Correspondence 
and Edited by CHAanLes DICKENS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
price 2 

“Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and gracefully his task as 
editor.’’—Atheneum. 

“The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
a full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exercised 
in the business of editing.””— Globe. 

The book contains much entertaining — Academy. 

“ Mr. Dickens’s interesting work, which should. be read by all students of 
the stage.”—Saturday Review. 

** M. Charles Dickens fils a fait pour Charles Mathews ce que M. Forster 
avait fait pour son pére a lui Dickens, et ces deux volumes ornés de portraits 
curieux, remplis de lettres et de documents, vont nous fournir dis notes 
tout A fait inédites’ pour nous trés intéressantes. J’en traduirai une 
partie.” —JULES CLARETIE, in Presse. 

** English literature is particularly rich in dramatic dctiginttal a and auto- 
biographies, and seldom me a — important or dcligh' ition been 
made to the list.”"—London 

**A fascinating boo! Review. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


RODERICK HUDSON. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Tt is an able and attractive piece of work........ In these days of loose 
writing the value of work like this, equally remarkable for certainty of 
touch and justness of apprehension, is considerable.”— Pall Mall Guzette. 

“ A book which no novel reader will be well advised if he sua: - 

aminer. 

“ Mr. James is one of the cleverest novelists of the day; his books make 
us think ; his stories are not only attractive in sh =a but they interest 
by their literary excellence.” —Manchester Examiner. 


THE Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J.E. THonoLp Roggns. 8vo. 14s. 
(This day. 


JXLEMENTARY LESSONS on SOUND 


By Dr. W. H. Stone, Lecturer on Physics at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Fep. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


(SHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 


STORIES. Part I—OLD TESTAMENT. By Mrs. HERMAN GasKoIN. 
Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. G. F, Mactgar, D.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


This day. 
TARY CLASSICS. 
VIRGIL’S ASNEID. Book V. The Funeral Games. 
Edited by A. CALVERT, M.A. 18mo. ls. 6d. [Next week. 
HORACE.—ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Paar, M. A., 
Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. 18mo. ls. 6d. [Next week. 
*,* Other Volumes nearly ready. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. Edited, with Notes and References to “ Hints tuwards Latin 
Prose Composition,” by A. W. Porrs, LL.D., Head-Master of the Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. (Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRON MONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE 


GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


Zt contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. 
With ordinary usage this quality will wear Twenty 


ears, 

° A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows : 

Fiddle or Bead or King's 

Best ome. ‘ed Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell. 


£3.d. 

19 Table Forks eevee acces 
12 Table Spoons... ans SE 
12 Dessert Forks.......... 120 190 1110 
12 Dessert Spoons ... 1230 190 1110 
12 Tea Spoons........ 0140 100 120 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 090 0120 0186 

2 Sauce Ladles.......... 060 080 0 90 

1 Gravy Spoon .......... 060 080 090 

2 Salt dpoame, gilt bowls. « 030 040 0 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bl. 0 16 020 0 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 26 036 0 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 0186 1 36 1 46 

1 Butter Knife ...... 0.38 

1 Soup Ladle . 090 O10 0120 

1 Sugar Sifter .. 030 040 0490 

£8193 11196 13 06 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
aumber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern: 

Table Spoons and Forks 23s. per dozen. 

Dessert ,, 2 

Tea 12s. 

Samples of above post free. 


psi KNIVES and FORKS. 
Knives, Forks, 

per Doz. per Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades E> 50 £1190 
Ditto, ditto, Richly Chased Blades 3 60 28:0 
Silvered ditto 3 00 2140 

Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s,; 12 knives 
and forks, 15s. 

Fish Carvers, in Cases........ «s+» £016 Ot0£L4 40 
‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Four pieces... 3150,, 21 00 


Dish Covers, Set of Four ........ 7100,, 24 00 
Corner Dishes, Set of Four........ 7100,, 1818 0 
Candelabra, per Pair ............ 6 80, 18 00 
1 00, 8 00 
Ice Jugs, from 220 

Ice Puils ...... 070, #1180 
Liquor Frames, 3 bottles 1100, 8 00 
— Dishes . 250, 2180 
0150, 5 50 
Vegetable Dishes, 3 Divisions. core 8 SWE 
Waiters and Tea Trays ...... 


KNIVES and FORKS. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs.... or 14 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.. 4 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs . cceccece 3 1 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 6 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... 3 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 3 1 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s. to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 


( \UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of Tuble all warranted. 


8 
0. 
6 
8 


The Blades are all of the ‘able Dessert Crvrs, 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr.pr. 
s s. d. a. d. 
> ivory handles, per doz... 12 6 9 6 6 0 
do, do. Be wees 
do. to balance do. + 18 6 13 6 6 6 
3g fine do. do. 2 
4 do, do. do. om 8 BOTS 
4 ~ do do, do. - 40 1880 76 
4 do. fine do. do. - 820 210 9 6 
4 do. do. 36 0 20 0 10 6 
4 finest African do. - 40 0 32 0 13 6 
4 do. do, - 45 0 35 0 14 6 
4 do. do. - 46 0 3 0 14 0 
4 do. do. - 510 40017 0 
4 do. silver ferrules « 4 0 320150 
4 do. do. do. - 540 0 39017 0 
4  do.electro-plated blades.. 48 0 35 0 — 
Nickel electro-plated handles, 
ae bead, or thread pat- 
23303190 7 6 
Black horn riveted handles do. 76 70 30 
large size do. .......... 9 6 76 30 
Do. to balance do........... 12 6 11 0 4 6 
White bone do............. 12 6 10 6 5 6 
Best do. do..... 18 0 14 5 6 


0 
‘A large assortment of Razors, Scissors, and Pen, 
Pocket, and Sportsmen's Knives. 
The Vans 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
‘Town, City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Hol- 
loway, Islington, Kensington, Kentish’ Town, Kilburn, 
Notting Hill, Pimlico, St. John’s Wood, Shepherd’s 
Bush, West End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY: Fulham, 
Hammersmith, and Walham 

MONDAY: Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


(ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 


RANGES, FIRE-INONS, and CHIMNEY 
Black REGISTER STOVES, 9s. to 
£15 18s. 


RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £4 to £36. 
Cana TILED REGISTER STOVES, 
£3 8s. to £26. 

Pp STOVES, in great variety, 133. 6d. 
to £2 


OAL-ECONOMIZING STOVES are 


the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; all the 
heating surface stands out prominently in the room. 
The canopy forms a hot-air chamber: the cold air, 
introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and back 
through a series of gills, and having become heated, 
proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the fire, 
and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The Stove is in operation in three 


of the Show Rooms. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, Libra- 
ries, &c. 3s. 9d. to £10 2s. 
TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing-rooms, 


with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s. to £20 lis. 


MARBLE FENDERS and TILE 
HEARTHS, 
IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 
42s. to £10. 
PRE IRON RESTS, 12s. to £15 10s. 
r pair. 


FIRE IRON STANDS, 12s. to 60s. each. 
ise bons, from 4s. 3d. the Set of 


Three to £6 10s, 
VHIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 
-' TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 
PIECES is exhibited. It embraces Foreign and English 
Marbles. Prices from £1 10s. to £00. 


(PEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 
£2 23. 6d. to £20. 
H° PLATES, from £5 upwards. 


PATENT £3 17s. 

G's REPLECTING STOVES, 30s. 
OT-WATER WORK. 

G's ENGINEERING. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, and Ebonized. New Stock of Four 
Hundred different Designs. 

TIron—Plain Black, Open ........ 2s. 4d. to 7s. 6d. 
» Enclosed Boxes, Ornamntd. 4s. 9d.to 11s. 0d. 
3» Do. do. Highly Finished .. 11s. 6d. to 100s. 0d. 
Do. do. Cabinet .......... 21s. 0d. to 105s. 0d. 

Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 


ESTIMATES 
FREE, 


Ebonized, with Shovel and 
Lining, fall size .........+-00+- 24s. 0d. to 165s. Od. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 


BRONZES. 
Drawing-room Clocks ......£3 
Dining-room Clocks ........£1 
Hall Clocks ........ 
Kitchen Clocks 


AMPS.— WILLIAM S. BU RTON i in- 
vites attention to this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS, 
comprising, among others, the following varieties :— 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ........ 2s. 6d. to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do. cocccoce 148. 6d. to £6 156. 
Suspending do. va 5s. Od. to £9. 

Wall do. ° 5s. 6d. to £1. 
Queen’s Readia; lds. 0d. to £2 10s. 


Moderator do., French"... 0d. to £14. 
PURE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 


2s. 9d. a gallon. This price is subject to varia- 
tion. Moderator Globes, 3s.; 
Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 


] EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning 


in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
construction. It is perfectly safe and inodorous. 


do. Chimneys, 6d. each. 


1s. 6d. per gallon. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
Borough, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, 
Dulwich Hill, Hackney, Herne Hill, Kennington, 


Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth, 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Hol- 
loway (Upper), Toilington Park. 


WEDNESDAY : Finchley. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arran 


‘The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


YEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 
Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ Bedsteads .......... from 10s. 6d. to 19s. 
French Ditto ......... .from 14s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........from 23s. to 100s, 
| Half-Tester Bedsteads........ from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 


deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs 


Ditto, Iron and Brass ........ from 72s. 6d. to 220s. 04, 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Premises. Extreme care is taken, even where 
the prices are the lowest, to use only such materials as 
will wear satisfactorily. 

3ft. 4ft.6in. 5ft. 


For wide. £58.d 
Straw Palliasses .........+. 0 96 0149 
Alva Under Mattresses...... 9136 0186 1 06 
Best Cocoa Fibre Do. .. 0139 1001 20 
Best Flock Do. . 01601261 66 
Coloured Wool Do. 0160 143 1 90 
Extra Thick Do. 0186 1801110 
Best Brown Wool Do. . 1301136 1170 
Good White Wool 1116 2 66 2120 
Superior Do. 0. 2100 3130 410 
Good Horse-hair Do. ...... 2 00 2180 3 50 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 3 10 4120 5 40 
Extra thick Do. Do. ...... 3150 5150 6 80 
French Wool and Hair Do... 1150 2110 2176 
Superior Do. Do. 286 3126 4 00 
Spring Mattresse:, with Top 

2100 3 80 3140 
Super Do. Horse-hair Do .. 3 50 476 4150 


URNITURE for BED-ROOMS.— 

Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 

Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggous, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


URNITURE for DRA WING-ROOMS. 
--Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Cecasional Tables, 
and Card Tables, Cheffoniers and Cabinets, Davenports 
and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and Stools. The above 
in Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods. 


BATHS and TOILET WARE. 


Sponge Baths, best make.... 6s. 3d. to 28s, 

Sitz do. do. coos 198, to 19s. 

Plunge do. do. 148, to 55s, 

Hip do. do. .... 16s. to 25s, 6d. 
to 


Travelling do, 1%, 
Gas Furnace do. coos 190n, to 245s. 
Travelling Trunks do. 13s. 6d. to 26s. 


Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail 12s. 6d. to 40s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths, 

Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
133. to 483. 


EFRIGERATORS or ICE SAFES. 
Best quality Second 
is THB 
Improved Cabinet do., £6 fs. to £17. Freeziug 
Machines, £2 10s. Freezing Pots, 8s. to 22s. Ice 
Moulds, 6s. 6d. Ice Spatulas, 3s. 9d. 


REQUISITES, including 


Brushes and Turnery. Every “article for the 
Furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in Four Sets, each 
complete in itself. 


1 2 3 4 
£8624 £04 £244. 
KITCHEN 
UTENSILS... 71110 261311 11 49 4 311 
BRUSHES an 
TURNERY. 24114 1712 0 90039 4 


Total per Set.. 96 24 44 511 20 49 718 3 
For ‘detailed Lists, see Catalogues, 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORK, &c. 

Garden Syringes..... 4564, Be. 

Garden Engines .. 

Garden Water Barrows ecccccee 458, 0d. to 87s. 

Garden Rollers .......e.ses00+. 403. 0d. to 86s. 

Garden 0d. to 32s. 

Garden Seats ..........000 18s. Od. to 100s. 

Garden Tools ‘and “Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s. to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 5s.; to cut 8 inches, £2 1%s.; 
to cut 10 inches, £3 10s.; to cut 12 inches, £4 10s. 
Suitable for a Lady—To cut 14 inches, £5 10s.; to cut 
16 inches, £6 10s, Suitable for a Gentleman. 


as under: 

WEDNESDAY and — Crouch Eni, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Hornse 

THURSDAY : Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, 


Sydenham. 

FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, 
Castle Bar, Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, 
Putney, Wandsworth, Wimbledon. 

ees Stamford Hill. 


wl LLIAM S Ss. SURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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